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May 


The birds are putting up their woven frames ; 
And all the twigs and branches of the birch 
Are shooting into tiny emerald flames. 
The maple leaves are spreading slowly out 
Like small brown hats or pointed parasols ; 
The high-ho flings abroad his merry shout ; 
The veery from the inner brush-wood calls. 
The gold-green poplar, jocund as may be, 
The sunshine in his laughing heart receives, 
And shimmers in the wind innumerably 
Through all its host of little lacquered leaves. 
— Archibald Lampman 


Keep off the examination fever and the hectic 
anxiety over results as long as possible. 


The high temperature that accompanies these annual 
spring attacks makes it well-nigh impossible to see 
anything else with a hopeful, healthful vision. 


Give yourselves and the children an opportunity for 
one good nature revel, in the form of a Bird Day, 
before your thoughts are all turned inward and book- 
ward and before the word promotion shuts out the 
whole of nature’s world. A bit of opaque material 
no larger than a silver dollar may shut out the sun. 


The introduction of a Bird Day into the schools is 
of very recent origin but it is a happy innovation for 
the children and for the birds. The children need the 
birds and the birds need the protection of these same 
little children when they grow up to be men and 
women. We have come to associate these bits of 
feathered music about us with air and sunlight— 
something that has always been and will always be 
without any intervention or protection from us. It is 
well for the children to awaken to the fact that our 
birds are growing less and less in numbers every year, 
and that they must all turn bird guardians to keep the 
world full of bird life and bird music. 


There are so many ways in which a closer knowledge 
of bird ways may help the children. As objects for 
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nature study they are little messengers sent direct 
from the Infinite Heart. They humanize as even 
plant life cannot. They interest, they soften, they 
thrill, they win—they are alive. The marvellous 
adaptation of form, feather, beak and claw to their 
daily needs points unerringly to a Divine Fatherhood, 
if the teacher will show the way. 

Again, it does every human soul good to feel the 
moral necessity for the care and protection of some 
living thing. 

The birds have not done all this for humanity 
because we have gone through life with our eyes and 
hearts shut to bird life and bird nature and have given 
over their song and beauty to poets and artists. 


Decoration Day:— The attitude of this paper 
towards the usual observances of this day in our 
public schools is too well known to be misunderstood. 
For three successive years, on the approach of this 
hallowed occasion, a protest has been made in these 
columns against all noisy parade and showy celebra- 
tion of the day by the children in our schools. 
Elaborate programs and drill exercises that are 
possibly adapted to other patriotic occasions seem to 
be wholly out of place at a time when we would have 
each young heart softened by a tender sentiment that 
subdues while it enkindles patriotic devotion. It isa 
day to create and cherish a spirit of loving. brother- 
hood, a reverent memory for heroic struggle and a 
deathless love of country.  [I!l-timed glorification of 
victorious armies, and the constant allusion to the 
causes of a terrible war never yet made our children 
truer, tenderer, or more patriotic little citizens. Shall 
not this purpose be kept in view in our preparation 
for Memorial Day? 


Looking Toward Vacation 


Have any plans for the summer taken name or 
shape yet? It is not too early to begin to dream and 
plan the architecture of Spanish castles. It does 
teachers good to dream. It is restful, it is exhilarating 
and, more than that, there is culture in it,—if the 
dream fabric be of good stuff and broad enough. 

Whatever the teacher does or does not do, whatever 
the state of her finances, whatever the condition of 
health or spirits, it is safe to resolve to set apart a 
little time next vacation to grow. How? That is not 
the function even of the editorial preacher to point out. 
Growth is an individual process and cannot be pre- 
scribed for another. But next September should find 
every teacher with an extended horizon in some direc- 
tion. Infinitely better will it be for her and for her 
children if the summer has revealed larger views of 
life and shown in some new way the kind of school 
preparation necessary for the world in which they are 
to live. 

The tendency of the teacher’s routine life is toward 


narrowness —that is universally admitted. The school- 
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room. walls close in so gradually about her ‘that she 
does not feel their restrictions till long after the fatal 
results of the shrinking process become apparent to 
others. Every vacation should see a heroic attempt 
to touch the outside world and to get into association 
with cultured people who know a great many other 
things better than they know about public schools. 
Every day of such companionship loosens professional 
bands, relieves nerve tension, gives new vistas, and 
tends to make the teacher over. The teacher who 
does not know she needs this making over, this 
broadening out, this new life impetus, has altogether 
passed the point where she can be of vital service in 
the school-room. Live teachers—teachers who are 
alive to other things outside of their daily work — are 
far more needed in our schools than those who 
are versed in pedagogical mysteries but who have lost 
step in the living, active world outside. 


Landmarks in the History of 
Education IX 


A TRAINING TEACHER 


HE study of history in any form serves its best purpose 
F when it lifts the student out of the narrow present ; 
throws down the walls of environment ; fires the imag- 
ination ; sobers the judgment; trains the reason; and dis- 
plays in the civilization of to-day the effects of all previous 
influences. It is not an easy task to carry one’s self back 
into the remote past, and, with any degree of vividness, to 
call up its conditions and people. But this is just the task 
history assigns; and he who attempts to read, study, or 
teach it without employing vision in the rhetorical sense, 
will meet with sorry failure. 

We must put ourselves in the place of the then living, 
and judge, not with the standards of now and here, but 
with those of then and there. Actions and events of any 
period must be looked at as great or small when compared 
with existing conditions, 

When the Emperor William held the great educational 
Congress, a few years since, in Germany, all the known 
world looked on, wondered and admired. Charlemagne 
had done the same more than a thousand years earlier. He 
had invited illustrious men to his court from all the known 
world, and especially from classic Italy. He wished diffused 
as far as was possible, among his subjects, various branches 
of learning — grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, astronomy, 
theology, and medicine. The Anglo-Saxon Alcuin was 
brought from York, England, and made the leading spirit of 
the movement, and of this aggregation of teachers. Not a 
man of profound learning, Alcuin was most successful in 
organization, and fruitful in suggestion. He was the 
originator, at that early time, of a kind of training school 
from which men thoroughly, for the period, instructed, were 
sent into the various provinces. An academic society was 
thus formed throughout the realm of Charlemagne, with his 
court, at Aix-le-Chapelle, as its center. Here, in his own 
palace, a library was established, hundreds of years before 
printing was known. Two of his daughters, who styled 
themselves “ Delia and Columba,” were engaged in making 
manuscript copies of ancient manuscripts. This work of 
copying was greatly encouraged by Charlemagne, who paid 
for it most generously. Personally, he was eager for 
knowledge, conversing with the learned in his leisure hours, 
having books read to him during his meals, and rising at 
night to study the movement of the stars. Through these 
means he became, by diligent application, as accomplished 
as was consistent with the duties of an Emperor. 

The fine arts received his warmest encouragement ; music 
in the churches was improved by the adoption of the 
Gregorian chants; musicians were brought from Italy ; con- 
certs (fancy a concert in the ninth century!) patronized, 
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and the first collection of national songs made. His moral 
code may not have been high, compared with that of to-day. 
“« Delia and Columba” may not have been able to respond 
to the standard of Cesar’s wife; but who is there among 
us, if carried back to that day and society, would have so 
lived as to have been able to cast the proverbial “first 
stone”? * 


Alcuin left behind him two faithful pupils, at the palace 
of Charles the Great; but in two hundred years the study 
of letters had almost passed into nothingness. The failure 
was no doubt due to the Norman and Saracen incursions. 
The noble example of Charlemagne had not called forth 
imitators, if we except his own immediate descendants. 
Later, king, baron and knight possessed a contempt for 
those who possessed even an elementary knowledge of 
letters. In all Christendom, in the monasteries even, the 
garment of learning was becoming threadbare, except at a 
few such learned centers as York, Paris, Rheims, and Pavia. 

But what could be expected? The known world was in 
confusion. The Danes were descending on England, the 
Normans invading Europe, and the Saracens threatening 
everywhere the Cross and its followers. Society was fighting 
for its life, and the God of our fathers alone comforted His 
people. The church was barely able to keep alive in the 
hearts of men the truth that the spirit lives by the spirit. 

In singular and exceptional cases a glimpse is given us of 
the school life of a child of this period, and the heart that 
really gives life and blood, body and bones, to these chil- 
dren, and deals with them not as creations of the fancy, 
must bleed afresh at each reading. Books were dry and 
uninteresting to youth. Teachers were poor and often cruel 
in proportion to their own ignorance. One such pupil thus 
describes his teacher and his own life : 

“ Almost every day I was loaded with a shower of cuffs 
and blows, to force me to know what my “eacher was unable 
to teach me. Still, seeing his solicitude for my progress, I 
often. forgot all his severity. One day, when I had been 
struck for some neglect, I sat down at my mother’s knee, 
severely bruised. As was her custom, she asked whether I 
had been beaten that day. To avoid accusing my master, 
bursting into tears, I assured her I had not. But putting 
gently aside my garments, she found my little arms black, 
my shoulders swollen by the blows of the rod. Trembling 
at the sight of such cruelty, and beside herself with grief at 
my suffering, she cried: ‘I will no longer have thee study 
to become a priest, nor endure such treatment even to learn 
letters.’ But I, at these words heart broken, replied with all 
the power I was capable: ‘I would rather die than cease 
learning.’ ” 

The discipline was such that the slightest faults were 
punished with the rod. - Degere sub virga meant to receive 
an education. The theory was held that evil was in the 
heart of the boy, and the rod must drive it out. The 
ceremony of introducing a master to his office was always 
attended with the presentation of a ferrule, and he, in turn, 
was required to flog one boy publicly. Mullinger in his 
history thus quotes: ‘Then shall the Bedell purvay for 
every master in Gramer a shrewde boy whom the new master 
in Gramer shall bete openlye in the scolys and then the 
master shall give the boy a Grote for hys labor and another 
Grote to him that provydeth the rode and the palmer 
(ferrule) .” 

Quintilian was the first in early days to protest against 
such cruelty; and in later-early, the eminent Anselm, who 
burst forth upon a cruel teacher with these words: “ Force 
your pupils to improve! Did you ever see a craftsman 
fashion a fair image by blows alone? Does he not also 
gently press it, now with wise art, yet more gently raise and 
shape it?” 

Except at happy periods and in enlightened centers, the 
instruction was inadequate, crude, bald, and narrow. Yet 
no one looking back will blame the agents or question the 
results. No generations of peoples under the same condi- 
tions could have done more. Great and heroic sacrifices 
were made by those who led in the cause of education. 
The enormous work of transcription, and providing copies 
for transcription, was in itself appalling. The scriptorium 
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was a part of the monastery as necessary as the chapel or 
refectory. 

Purely Greek literature at this time shared the obloquy 
at a later period poured out upon science. Indeed science 
as such was impossible, because it demands free inquiry, and 
at this time education was based upon authority. Investi- 
gation or the use of the senses as a means of education was 
not so much as thought of, much less employed. 

In the century that saw the death of Charlemagne, there 
arose Out of feudalism, an educational force far more power- 
ful than the monastic school —a secular order, destined to 
work great changes in the world — the rise of schools of 
chivalry. Beginning in the tenth céntury, this educational 
movement grew steadily in importance throughout the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth. It proved a civilizing and 
spiritualizing agency of no mean order. 

Its creed was love of honor, personal courage, truthful- 
ness, justice, courtesy, and respect for woman. The church 
was quick to see the possible magnitude of the movement, 
and brought it within its own organization by dedicating 
with solemn and attractive ceremonies the sword of the 
knight to the defence of the faith. 

The study of the details of schools of chivalry will form 
the subject of our tenth and last paper on “Ancient 
Landmarks.” 


Practical Child-Study for the 


Teacher* 


Dr. C, C, VAN LIEW 


HILD-STUDY is a factor in modern educational progress 
e in which we all have, I presume, a more or less exten- 
sive and well-grounded faith. But the fact that, in its 
bearings upon the development of certain sciences and in 
its relations to the constructive work of education, it 
presents a double phase, has served to confuse and disturb 
many, when met by the call to reform on the one hand and 
on the other by the interminable and unorganized data that 
child-study has thus far been able to gather together. There 
is a growing conviction, therefore, that things need to be 
sifted, data systematized and methods simplified and adapted 
before teachers are called upon en masse to modify or adopt 
very extensively. 

The science of child-study is like any other science, pri- 
marily analytic; while the art of the practical teacher is 
primarily synthetic or constructive. That is, education 
seeks more than the mere analytic, descriptive aud theoretic 
work of any science can accomplish. It is a practical art, 
and its work must in the end be measured, not by the 
number of fundamental sciences, principles, or theories 
upon which it bases its practical activities, but by its products 
as seen in the character and extent of its effects upon human 
life. 

It is this constructive aspect of his work, then, having 
constantly in view the fullest conformity to all the conditions 
of complete life, that determines largely what the educator 
shall select and what reject, among the possible educative 
forces, positive or negative, with which he has to deal. In 
other words, the educational aim is, after all, the principle 
that will have to determine our choice and arrangement of 
activities in educational work. 

On the other hand, certain so-called exact sciences, as 
physiology and experimental psychology, in their efforts 
practically to exhaust all data that may in any way bear 
upon the explanation of the phenomena for which they 
seek to account, may be concerned with a great many 
facts of greater or less significance, that can in no wise 
seriously affect the daily practice of the teacher, except as 
they may help ultimately to revolutionize or modify the aim 
of education. It appears therefore, that, while these two 
spheres of activity, scientific investigation and educational 
effort, are not to be regarded as quite unrelated or in any 
way opposed to each other, but are rather complementary, 
they may still pursue very different methods, because they 
select to different ends. 


*From a paper read before the Child-Study section of the State Teacher's Associ- 
ation at Springfield, Ill. 
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Now the position which child-study, as a science, has been 
taking for several years, is that it has something to offer, not 
only to the scientific specialist in Azs work, but to the 
practical teacher in Aer daily art,—that it may be to her 
even more than a theoretical and preparatory discipline. 
Its representatives claim for it a place as a practical educa- 
tional factor in shaping the daily course of work for even 
the experienced teacher. 

This may be true; if so, it follows (1) that from the 
very nature of the teacher’s art, her child-study must 
subserve the ends she seeks, — must, in a measure, yield 
to the educational aim as a principle of selection, and 
(2) that its present more scientific results and methods, 
in so far as they are deemed capable of affecting the 
methods or aims of her work, should be adapted and 
systematized to her needs. It was the desire to meet 
this latter requirement especially, to define more clearly 
the points of contact between technical child-study and 
educative activities, to find just wherein the present 
status of child-study is able to revolutionize or modify 
existing educational methods and ideals, that stimulated 
Colonel Parker’s notable effort to collect the opinions of 
various specialists, the results of which we have presented in 
the fourth number of the Transactions of the Illinois Society 
for Child-Study. 

With the progressive evolution of human powers and 
capacities individuality is becoming more and more a faculty 
to be reckoned with in education. Before education in 
any proper sense existed, when individuals were either lost 
in the ocean of enslaved and illiterate masses, when the end 
of human existence seemed to be to conserve traditional 
institutions and forms at any cost, regardless of fitness or 
truth, it was comparitively easy to prescribe the suitable 
mold and fit all humanity into it. That is no longer 
possible to-day. 

Wherever the educational work of the past century, 
the renaissance of science and the growth of democratic 
institutions have done their work, there has followed inev- 
itably the growth of an intensified and sharpened indi- 
viduality. It is the one factor in the work of education, 
that, more than any other, challenges the utmost tact, skill 
and knowledge the teacher possesses. It is the barrier that 
is always opposed to the efforts of the teacher in her 
moments of weakness, if ever she have any. Yet it is her 
faithful coadjutor, if she will; it is a force she is coming 
more and more to respect, and in whose conservation we all 
believe. 


While it is true that the general pedagogical and psycho- 
logical traihing of the teacher may make her acquainted 
with certain principles and laws that hold good for all 
mental activity and assimilation, it is equally true that this 
training will prove utterly inadequate if it does not empha- 
size the fact that the human soul in the sum of all its 
activities is not only capable of, but is constantly manifest 
in infinite variety. This is a condition that will limit the 
work of the teacher at every step. Her activity may be 
very aptly measured by her sensitiveness to all the lights 
and shades of individuality before her; by the skill, tact, 
and alertness with which she is able constantly to readjust 
herself to a newly discovered set of conditions. 


It follows, then, that the very work of education itself must 
be a constant, close, and persistent study of the individual 
personalities to be educated. That this study must include 
all phases of development is equally self-evident. To be 
able to educate, therefore, the teacher must not only be 
prepared to meet the requirements of certain general laws 
and principles of instruction, but must actually engage in 
the study of her individual pupils that she may be able to 
adjust herself to all the exigencies of her art. 

Nothing now appears to be a more common occurrence, 
in the light of our physical studies of the child, than the 
violation of the child’s physical individuality. In our own 
state a large number of cases have come to light, in which, 
either in his position in the room, the work he is called 
upon to perform, or in the attitude of his teacher toward 
him, certain of the child’s physical peculiarities and limita- 
tions are wholly ignored, if not directly violated, These 











cases -have been so frequently cited of late, that we need 
not stop to mention instances here. 

In the agitation of the subject, however, I believe we have 
been convinced that every teacher should command some 
simple means of testing the physical condition of her pupils 
and of keeping herself informed of their physical changes 
from time to time, especially along the line of sense activity 
A number of studies have been prepared to assist the teacher 
in this work, some of which have appeared in the Transac- 
tions of the Illinois Society for Child-Study. A further aid 
for the primary teacher in this direction comes through the 
“ Questions to Parents,” which I shall mention later. 

It is more difficult to get at the child’s mental and moral 
individuality ; yet these phases of activity are of prime 
importance in the work of education. The teacher should 
not wait to have a few sharply defined and pronounced 
traits, whether agreeable or disagreeable, forcibly thrus. 
upon her. She should train herself to be sensitive and 
responsive to the slightest, most delicate manifestation on 
the part of the child. 

The Normal School at Worcester, Mass., has long pur- 
sued a method of Child-Study that may well claim the 
attention of the active and busy teacher. There the 
students are asked without -definite aim and without 
any effort at interpretation to observe and note con- 
crete events that take place in the lives of the children 
about them. Whether the utter lack of definite aim and 
interpretation in this work is quite unimpeachable, we shall 
here leave an open question. But certainly the method is 
quite worthy our consideration. It calls for the specific 
observation of concrete elements in child life, regardless of, 
their importance when weighed by the standards of adult 
life. It precludes the danger of hasty generalization, to 
which we are all prone. We all possess certain mental types 
of individuality, and, innocently ignorant of the meagerness 
of our stock, we too often hastily stamp new individuals with 
them. This is an error of grave consequences in the 
teacher. Her first care should be acquaintance with concrete 
events in the life-history of the child. There is noticeable 
in certain modern lines of educational Child-Study to-day, 
a dangerous tendency to press on to generalizing the child’s 
powers. His attention is fair, his memory good, his thought 
power poor, etc. These generalizations can have only a 
very limited value, for by their very general nature they turn 
the attention of the teacher away from all that is concrete 
and individual in the child, as a basis for her work. 


An almost inevitable sequence. of child-study is a study 
of individual child environment. And if the teacher desires 
any basis for her work of instruction in the sense-properties 
of the child, the study of environment is of vast importance. 
The field is inexhaustible. In schools remote from great 
and universal cultural centers, local speech peculiarities are 
both an interesting and profitable study for the teacher. 
Few are aware that, ‘even in Illinois, such provincialisms 
exist. They are significant especially in the expression of 
very young children. Prof. Bryan has furnished a striking 
study of individual child-environment in his syllabus on his 
“Imitation of the Teacher by the Pupils,” which is fitted to 
reveal to the teacher not only something concerning her 
pupils, but also something about herself. 


Again, in one sense, instruction itself is a study of children. 
True instruction is characterized by constant adaptation to 
the needs of the individual. The problems of instruction 
constantly suggest problems for the study of the child. His 
interests, instincts, tastes, thoughts, especially in their 
bearings upon school life and schoo] work, become at once 
matters of deep interest and study to the teacher. In her 
earnest endeavor to reach the child she is always confronted 
at once by the question,—how? It may be answered in 
two ways. Either she may select some well-worn, model 
method and proceed to apply it mechanically and formally ; 
or she may seek to determine what natural points of contact 
between her work and the child may be discovered in his 
tastes, instincts, and sense-properties. In the former case 
she has yet to hear the bugle call of child-study; in the 
latter she has long since heard it. In the same way she 
may be quick to note evidences of the effects of her work. 
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How has the child reacted upon these materials? Wherein 
did they meet the call of his native activities? The result 
is incomplete — What conditions, given in the child himself, 
have been ignored? There is no response to the teacher’s 
effort — Has the true point of contact been found? Thus 
may the study of the child under her guidance be made 
constantly to reflect for her the effects of her efforts, in the 
light of the child’s nature. 





Dawn 


The earth awakes with a passionate thrill 
From the icy thrall of her winter dreams, 
The hawthorns bloom on the opposite hill 
Where the shadows slant to the curving streams. 


Orioles, swallows and bluebirds throng — 
Each heavenly voice that soars and sings, 

With a rapturous rush of exulting song, 
And a tremulous flutter of glancing wings. 


So much more than we know is meant, 
So much more than we ask is given, 
That our hearts are filled with a sweet content 
And our pulses stilled with the peace of heaven. 
— Fanny Kemble Johnson 


The Mayflower 


Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL Prin. Training School Manchester N. H. 


FTER a week or two of sunny days and April showers 

the patient watchfulness of the children is rewarded by 

a cluster or two of dainty, white flowers. These first 

mayflowers, and later large boquets of them were taken by 
the children to Miss Joy. 

She was a teacher who loved Dame Nature and knew the 
difference between studying her mysteries with her pupils 
and teaching them Nature Study. 

The previous year the 
children had learned the 
names of the parts of a 
flower so they were given 
the mayflower as an ob- 
servation lesson in botany. 
They found just what you 
will find if you take the 
trouble to look. In the 
outside was a small green 
calyx (Fig. 2.) with five 
sepals; in the bud this 
covered and protected the 
other parts, in the blossom 
it held them firmly in 
place. 

Inside this was a beau- 
tiful pink and white corol- 
la, shaped like a funnel 
with a long slender tube, 
the top flaring and cut 
into five lobes. The 
inner side of the tube was 
almost filled with fine 
hairs. 

All the children saw these things in the specimens given 
to them, but when the examination was carried to the essen- 
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tial organs there was a difference of opinion. In some 
flowers (Fig. 3) there were five long stamens with the 
pollen-cases well filled; in others the stamens were short 
with small anthers, and in others the stamens were hardly 
visible. 

The pistils showed the same peculiarities; in some the 
style was long and the stigma distinctly five-lobed ; in others 
the style was shorter with a club-shaped stigma, and in 
others the whole pistil seemed to have shrivelled away. 

After a little questioning and comparing notes the chil- 
dren decided that usually if a flower has a good set of 
stamens it had no pistil, while.one that had a perfect pistil 
had no stamens. 

Miss Joy did not seize the opportunity and give her 
pupils a lesson on cross-fertilization nor did she permit 
them to guess at reasons. They knew pistils needed pollen 
but they didn’t know they preferred the pollen from other 
flowers. Therefore, she presented the questions as a prob- 
lem to be solved, told them they should find the answers 
the next sunny day and left them to wonder, “ Why some 
poor mayflowers have no stamens, others no pistils? How 
the pollen can reach the stigma if it has to go out of one 
flower to another? And what the hairs on the corolla are 
for?” 


3 


V 


Fig. 2 





Fig. 3 


Fortunately the next day was sunny and half an hour 
before the time for school to close at noon, the children 
were invited to go mayflowering with their teacher. They 
all knew the very dest places but the one nearest the school- 
house was chosen. The children danced merrily along, all 
of them eager to be the first to find a flower and solve the 
mystery. 

As soon as they reached the field they found a spot where 
there was a cluster of fine blossoms, but instead of picking 
them they were directed to “stand a little way off, keep 
perfectly still and watch.” Ina few moments their silent 
attention was rewarded. A big bumble-bee came buzzing 
along and flew straight to the flowers they were watching. 

“Children, how do you suppose, the bee knew the flower 
was there?” asked Miss Joy. “It is so small and white he 
surely couldn’t see it.” 

“It is so sweet I can smell it over here ; do you suppose 
bees can smell?” ventured a little girl. 

“Yes, they can; and mayflowers have a sweet odor on 
purpose to attract the bees. But what is he doing, staying 
so long on that cluster of blossoms?” 

“T guess he’s eating honey. I know bees like it and 
there is lots of it down at the bottom of the corolla. I eat 
it myself sometimes,” remarked another. 

“When the bee puts his hairy head into the corolla so 
that he can get the nectar with his tongue, what do you 
think happens to the pollen that is ripe in the anthers?” 

“It might stick to the hairs on the bee’s head.” 

“ Suppose the bee goes next to a flower with a good pistil 
in it?” 

“ Oh, that’s the way pollen is carried from one flower to 
another !” 

“ That is just what happens. The mayflower and many 
other flowers, prefer to have the pollen in one blossom put 
on the stigma of another. As they can’t carry it themselves 
they get the insects to do the work and pay them with 
pollen and nectar. The mayflowers don’t wish to give the 
ants any nectar because their shiny backs would not hold 
the pollen, so they have arranged a way to keep them out.” 

“Is that what the hairs are for?” 

“Yes, now the mystery is solved, and it is time for 
dinner.” 
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Wings 


Wings that fiutter in sunny air; 

Wings that dive and dip and dare: 

Wings of the humming-bird flashing by; 

Wings of the lark in the purple sky; 

Wings of the eagle aloft, aloof; 

Wings of the pigeon upon the roof; 

Wings of the storm-bird swift and free 

With wild winds sweeping across the sea — 

Often and often a voice in me sings — 

O, for the freedom, the freedom of wings! 
— Mary F. Butts 


A Wren’s Nest 


Harriet Hickox HELLER 


A LITTLE white school house sat, a demure, shining 
speck, upon a pretty green knoll. Below was a 
brook — a wonderful brook, and there were trees and 
birds and all the beauties with which June clothes its 
mornings. 

There was, however, no splendor within. All was bare 
and drear there. Three big windows stared vacantly at their 
counterparts, opposite. 

A teacher’s table there was, mounted upon a rostrum, a 
bit of blackboard, “no larger than a man’s hand" adorned 
the wall. Besides these a dozen double seats and desks, 
contrived by local talent, a shelf for dinner pails and hats 
and a large, old-fashioned box stove. Do you know the 
old box stove, with its hollow, cylindrical drum running the 
length of the top? Well, this stove was the center of the 
room — as it is of my story. 

At length the key grated in the lock, and into the bare, 
silent room came — the teacher. 

Just a slip of a girl and a very little girl, too. Her eyes, 
which were very blue, had a way of opening and shutting 
very fast when she was excited as she was now. She was 
half frightened and then she felt this the very beginning of 
a career. When once she had mounted that little rostrum, 
which really was less than a foot high, she would have 
climbed to a much desired eminence, and would never be 
just the same again, for she would have /augh¢ and had 
experience —O blessed, bitter word!! So her heart beat 
rapidly as she stepped timidly about in her new domain. 

Suddenly there was a noise. A strange twir-r-r-r; a twit- 
ter and a frantic scratching that made her stare and look 
askance at the big stove. The room had been so still, and 
all the bright sunlight made the big stove as ugly and ominus 
as all unseasonable things are. Now again from it came a 
scratching and a scrambling! Was the monster animate? 

No! but in the middle of the big drum a wee wren, 
stealing threw a broken pane, had made her nest and was 
now betraying her fear at the sight of an intruder. 

‘* Why you dear little thing,” cried this new teacher. “I 
won’t hurt you!’’ She laughed, so sweetly and merrily, 
that it was really to be regretted that there was no one save 
the scared little wren, to hear. 


The scholars came. ‘Tow-headed, bare-legged, bright- 
eyed boys; shy, freckled, sun-bonnetted little girls ; some 
big girls, too, who were hard to manage; in all twenty-one. 
One more than the summers that had passed over the little 
teacher’s shining head. 

I remember as she stood among us, the sunlight upon 
her waving hair, I was sure it was ved. But when she had 
told us about the poor frightened little wren and said, “ We 
want her to come back and stay with us. She will if we are 
quiet and let her quite alone,”’ I loved her and saw that the 
hair was only a bright, bright gold. 

The wren came back, shyly at first and we watched her 
breathlessly, then boldly and continuously. By and by 
there were three tiny eggs. How we tended and loved 
that wee, brown thing, with her busy, matronly fussings. 

We little children had much time to listen and watch her. 
Sometimes we thought the saucy striped gopher, who 
watched her through the window, understood her “ chirp, 
chirp,” and tried to laugh at her for being in a school 
house ! 
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One day came the miracle—the animate from the inan- 
imate! Those baby birds were scarcely an inch in length. 
Not as big as a healthy, self-respecting bug. 

The weeks passed. We grew in mind and body. How 
we worked and played! Nothing within reach was left 
unexplored. Above the bridge were shoals of tiny inch- 
long minnows. The deep mud that hides the strange 
leeches, nurtured glossy green leaves, gorgeous yellow 
lillies. Below the bridge was an old stone quarry. We 
knew all its secrets —on which ledge grew the finest ferns 
and where to get the precious red “keal.”” We knew, well, 
the pools in the slimy luxury of whose depths, charming 
little tad poles wriggled off their tails and assumed the legs 
and responsibilities of the high frog life! What queer little 
chaps they were ! 

In time our wrens were transformed from ugly buglike 
things to bunchy balls of down. The father sat upon the 
distant window and seemed to pour forth his very soul in 
song for their benefit. At last they could chirp! They 
began learning to fly. They would flutter through the dark 
tunnel of the stove’s drum, into the fuller light and calmiy 
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perch upon some desk — mine oftenest, I really think — 
and chirp, and try to answer the father’s song. Just as if 
school were an ordinary place ! 

The director wondered at the good discipline of that 
term. As if there could be aught else with twenty-one 
natural children, a born teacher and a brooding wren ever 
watching. 

The term was drawing to a close—the little teacher 
having now gained experience was to teach in a graded 
school. The wrens stayed till the very last day so that bird- 
lings, pupils and teacher all started upon new paths upon 
that sweet, sad “last day.” 


The little teacher is still in the school room. The bright- 
ness of her red-gold -hair must now be dimmed by time’s 
own blendings —for ’tis twenty years since the wrens took 
flight. > 

They say she is ever successful but I cannot believe but 
what this first school was the greatest success of all, for 
surely she never after had “a really truly” mother wren, 
home, babes and all, right in the drum of her own school 
stove. 





(C. CN. S. Envelope.) 


CRITICISMS ON PRACTICE WORK. 


FIRST GRADE‘ A.’ — FLora J. CooKE. 


In the criticisms of teachers I have in mind the following 
points : 
1. Attention of her pupils.— 
a. Held by work. 
4. Held by teacher. 
¢. Habit of attention. 
2. Educative value of the lessons planned. 
a. Their necessity. 
4. Their application to the child’s life. 
3. Expression of her children. 
a. Freedom. 
4. Honesty. 
4. Teacher’s expression (shown in her plan.) 
a. Purpose of expression she requires. 
6. Wisdom in choice of mediums of expression. 
¢. Skill in different modes. 
d@. Form and ease in writing upon blackboard, 
5. Teacher's knowledge. 
a. Shown in her plan. 
6. Shown in her animation and confidence while at work. 


6. Teacher’s preparation. 


a. Shown in her questions. 
4. In conditions presented. 
¢.. In selection and arrangement of material. 


7. How to help weak physical points, as 
a. Position. 
é. Carriage. 
«. Voice. 
8. Necessary qualities to gain, as 
Strength. 
Force. 
Culture. 
Easy, quiet manner. 
Executive ability. © 
Love of study. 
Love of children. 
Skill. 
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9. Power to see relation in, work which will help children 
Seeing the necessity of number and of everything taught. 
10. Teacher’s motive. 
a. Adaptation of work to children’s needs. 


6. The way she criticises the work of the children. 
¢. Habits impressed during the month. 


Ethics 
RosE N. YAWGER 


(Teacher draws with colored crayon a slender grass stalk 
swaying in the wind, a bird flying, then the bird on the 
grass stalk, which is, of course, bent over with the weight.) 

Tell a story of a bird who flew and flew a long time and 
became very tired. At last it spied a grass stalk waving in 
the wind and said, “ I will rest awhile.” The bird was very 
happy. How did it show its happiness? Yes, it was sing- 
ing. Through the sunshine it came singing down from the 
clear skies and lit on the grass. What then happened to 
the grass? Why did it bend over? If the bird had been 
very heavy, what would have happened to the grass? Then 
what would have happened to the bird? Did the grass fall 
to the ground? Did the grass move while the bird was on 
it? Was the bird frightened? It kept right on singing; 
what did this show? Why was not the bird frightened? If 
the grass had fallen over, what would the bird have done? 
Did the bird know it could do this? Some one has written 
a little message for us about this, and the message is : 

“ Be like the bird, who pausing in her flight, 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings.” 

What does the message mean for us? 

(In giving the above I cannot resist adding that when 
this lesson was given, one bright child said that the bird’s 
wings were like the little white-winged Hope which was left 
in the bottom of Pandora’s box. That myth was given the 
day previous. ) 
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Apple Blossoms 


This warm, sweet summer’s day, 
A foretaste of what waits for us in June, 
The orioles are in tune, 

The lilac boughs with purple bloom are gay ; 
And in the morning light 

The apple trees that look so old and gray, 

So bare of beauty in this beauteous May, 
Stand robed in pink and white ! — Sel. 





Second Year in Drawing VIII 


WALTER SARGENT, Boston Mass 


AST month we worked out the definition of a triangle. 
a If the children* learned and understood the definition, 
that is something. If, in getting that, you were able to 
teach them how to work out for themselves the definition of 
any geometric figure, that is a great deal more. Here on 
the cube are six squares. Let them study these and find 
out and state definitely what a square is. 
This was our definition of a triangle. 
A triangle is a plane figure bounded by three straight 
sides and having three angles. 
How does the definition of a square differ from this? 
Let the children test it step by step. 
“A square is what?” 























SH r 
“ A plane figure.” 
‘Yes, so the first part of the definition is the same.” 

“Tt is bounded by four straight lines.” 

“It has four angles.” 

“ Well, here is an oblong bounded by four straight sides 
and having four angles. How about that?” 

“ Oh, the sides should be equal.” 

“Very well, here isa rhombus. It has four equal straight 
sides and four angles.” 

.“* Oh yes, the angles should be right angles.” 

“So we have it at last. Let us write it out.” 

A square is a plane figure bounded by four equal straight 
sides and having four right angles. 

Here is an oblong on the half cylinder. How many 
think they can define that without making a mistake? -Most 
of them are sure this time. Let them think it over and 
pass in the definition next time. Start a list of objects 
shaped like the square. 

At the second lesson review the square and its definition. 
Have some of the pupils go to the board and each draw a 
square not less than a foot on each side. Discuss these 
with the children. Test the height and width. Are they 
equal? And the angles. Are they all right angles? 

Let others try a drawing of the figure on the board and 
see if any one can make a perfect square which may be 
described by the definition already learned. 

Have each pupil select from the list of square objects, the 
one he would like best to draw, and bring it, or something 
he has made at home to represent it, for use in the next 
lesson. Interest them in telling how a representation of the 
object may be made simply. A fan, a box, a shovel, a 
square window, a flag, may be made easily: 

For the third lesson, after lines have been drawn dividing 
the paper into halves, have the object pasted in the space at 
the left and drawn in that at the right as the triangular 
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object was drawn last month. Ask the pupils to make from 
paper at home, a square 3 on each side and a rectangle 
3° X 6”. For the fourth lesson have them fold these so as 
to find the diameters. Let the children write the word 
diameter on the two creases made for folding. Teach diag- 
onal in the same way. Can the children add to the list of 
rectangular objects some whose form involves diagonals or 
diameters or both? (Fig. 1.) 























hig. 2 


In the next four or five 
lessons, give the children prac- 
tice in drawing rectangular 
objects of different proportions 
and large enough to be seen 
when placed in the front of 
the room. A box, a map, a 
calendar, a window, the music chart, will serve the purpose. 

Whether the children form good or bad habits of drawing 
will depend very much on how the teacher leads them 
in the drawing of these geometric figures. Here can be 
contracted a mechanical manner which will hinder all their 
work, or here can be established, even in these first steps, a 
freedom in drawing and a habit of seeing which will always 
be helpful. Let us watch the children carefully and do our 
best for them. Have you ever noticed how they are most 
likely to begin the drawing of a square or réctangle? Some 
start in at once with a heavy, dark line drawn to represent 
one side. All there attention is concentrated on that one 
line — square, rectangle, object, everything ‘s forgotten 
except that line. It must go straight and be finished before 
anything else is attempted. ‘Then the next line proceeds as 
painfully on its way. All this time which should have been 























Fig. 3 
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Fig. 4 


spent in leading them to see and express the characteristics 
of the form is wasted on separate lines. 








ROHR, 








Fig. 5 


*“* Roots, wood, bark and leaves singly perfect may be, 
But, clapt hodge-podge together they don’t make a tree,” 
says Lowell, and labored lines even if the result bears some 
resemblance to the object in question, do not aid much in 
producing a living expression of the form, a power to see 
and express it better next time. 
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Some, more careful, place points to indicate the four 
corners, and make certain that these are correct before they 
finish the drawing. This is a better way but perhaps not 
the best. 

Suppose, instead of allowing them to go ahead in their 
own way, we draw a few forms with them on the board. To 
be sure, points can tell the position and proportions of 
geometric forms, but more expressive than these, are light 
sketch lines. Here is a space on the board. We want a 
good drawing of a square placed in it. Let us decide how 
large we would like it and draw lightly and quickly four 
lines which shall indicate it. (Fig. 2.) Now we can see 
how it is going to appear. Someone thinks he can sketch 
in a line which shall tell more truly how a square appears. 
After this is done, have them look again, first at a perfect 
square, then at the drawing on the board, back and forth 
from one to the other. Can anyone make it still better? 
When it is as exact as they can make it then the final draw- 
ing is only improving a little, the lines which have already 
told the story. 

Try drawings of rectangular objects in the same way. 
Sometimes the sketch of a rectangle will look like this ( Fig. 
3) but if each of these lines means that the child compared 
his sketch with the object ; saw a mistake in the proportions 
of his drawing and drew another line to make them better, 
then compared again and made another line tell the shape 
still more truly, such a sketch means more than a carefully 
finished drawing whose proportions are incorrect, or are 
obtained by mechanical measurements. 


Grammar Division - 

The people of every nation have their own idioms of 
language, styles of painting, architecture and ornament. 
Every thing they touch expresses their charcter and the 
result of their thinking. As we study these things we can 
see where at first one nation copied from another and only 
gradually developed a style of its own. Very few have 
invented anything distinctly new. Each style is the result 
of a gradual growth. The designer studies ornament every- 
where and his designs bear the impress of all he has seen. 
It may be well to remember this when we are tempted to 
expect the children to produce original designs spontane- 
ously. If their designs are to be good they must first 
become acquainted with a few good examples. Something 
to give them ideas. Select two or three borders whose units 
are based on geometric figures and show them to the chil- 
dren. Here is one (Fig, 4) made of triangles and another 
(Fig. 5) whose units are made by cutting a square to the 
shape of a cross and pasting it- over another square of 
different color. Interest the pupils in searching for such 
designs on buildings, wall paper, ceiling decorations, book 
covers — anywhere they can find them. Tell them to make 
sketches showing the shape and arrangement of the units. 


Fig. 6 


Have them bring geometric figures made of paper, and cut 
them, modifying the form to a shape suitable for a border. 

Teach the children to modify the forms very simply. 
They are fond of experimenting by cutting out bits of all 
shapes and then observing the remarkable results as they 
unfold the paper and find their lines repeated several times, 
kaleidoscope fashion. This is all very interesting, but if 
possible lead them to prefer the simple forms. The wild 
flowers and leaves often furnish good suggestions. (Fig. 6.) 

An order of lesson like the following may be used. 

1. Study with the class some good examples of borders 
whose units are based on geometric figures. Ask them to 
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find such borders and bring sketches of them for the next 
lesson. 

2. Discuss these sketches with the children. Have 
them select the units and arrangements they like best and 
tell why. 

3- Modification of a geometric unit. 

4. Study the units made in the previous lesson and aid 
each pupil in selecting from those he has made, the best one 
for a design. 

5- Have each pupil cut several units like the one he 
selected, and arrange them in different positions for a 
border ; aid them in selecting the best design. 

6. Have the pupils make a border using the unit and 
arrangement already selected. 





May Calendar 


The Rain Fairy 


When the winter is past, and the North Wind has posted 
away to his ice-palace far up towards the pole, and the Snow 
Princess and her busy little maidens are gone no one knows 
where,— locked up, perhaps, in the topmost tower of an 
iceberg,— comes the South Wind with his daughter, the 
Rain Fairy. 

The South Wind has enough to do to get ready for sum- 
mer. The flowers are all to be waked up and dressed, the 
trees to have smart, new, green suits, a fresh grass carpet is 
to be laid, and the home-coming birds are all to be trained 
as chorus-singers for the summer jubilee. 

No wonder he sighs as he looks over the land and sees 
all there is to be done. If it were not for the little daughter 
he never could do it all. 

With a bunch of tiny silver keys at her girdle, pat, pat, 
go the twinkling feet of the Rain Fairy through the fields 
and gardens, by the hedgerows, and up and down the forest 
paths; pat, pat, in the very selfsame tracks of the Snow 
Princess. And pat, pat, goes the Rain Fairy, gliding along 
the little underground windows, and down the dark mossy 
stairways, tap-tapping at the door of each sleeping flower, 
and calling to the violets and all the other small spring- 
blossoms, to come out and make merry in the sunshine. 

She stoops to unlock the crystal ice-cover shut fast all 
winter over the little brook, and out it comes, dimpling and 
dancing through the forest. 

Then she runs over the meadows urging the small grass- 
weavers to set up their looms and make haste with their 
velvet rugs that they may be ready against the coming of 
the May. 

Patter, patter, you hear her wandering through the spicy 
woods to see that the trees are spréading their green tints 
for the robin and the bluebird. Patter, patter, up among 
the springs on the hillsides; pouring from her small silver 
urns that the springs may brim the brooks, and the brooks 
may brim the rivers, and so set all the merry mill-wheels 
turning, while the tinkling little waterdrops run laughing to 
the sea. 

A busy, happy little sprite is the South Wind’s fairy 
daughter. —E. G. C. 
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Trailing Arbutus 


The fairies from the sunset sky 
Took dainty pieces, where the pink 
Was melting into pearly white, 
Just at a fleecy cloudlet’s brink. 


They bore their prizes down to earth, 


And placed them on a lowly vine, 
That grew among the mosses gray, 
Beneath an overshadowing pine. 
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And then to make their work complete, 
Away they hastened to their bower, 
From whence a perfume rare they took, 

And placed it in the pretty flower. 


And now each springtime, e’er the snow 
Has disappeared, the children gay 
Search for the flowers in the woods 


Among the leaves and mosses gray.— Sel. 





A Bit of Child Study 


HELEN M. LATHROP 


HE study of child nature has become one of absorbing 
interest, but there are so many ways of trying to solve 
this interesting problem, that one who enters this realm 

should determine the best way of gaining the desired results. 

A.botanist goes to the wood, the meadow and the way- 
side in pursuit of knowledge, rather than to the greenhouse 
or garden. : 

It is his aim to see and study plants in their simplicity 
rather than in the garb of civilization. 

This rule would seem to apply when studying children. 
Watch them at their work or play, when, all unconscious of 
your presence, they are themselves. 

Speak to them, and the spell is broken; they go on with 
their play, no doubt, but its spontaneity is gone. Con- 
sciousness takes the place of naive simplicity and the value 
of the study is greatly diminished. 

A case in point occurs to me. In my kindergarten sing- 
ing I noticed, for a long time, that the mention of a certain 
song almost invariably brought the name of another song to 
the lips of some child. At first it seemed that it must be 
accidental, but the more I watched the more I found that it 
was true. This puzzled me greatly, for I could see no simi- 
larity between the two in either text or music. 

At last, after trying vainly for months to satisfy myself as 
to the psychological reason for this association, I asked one 
of the children, “‘ Why do you always choose ‘ A Fair Little 
Girl’ whenever any one else asks for ‘ High on the Top of 
an Old Pine Tree’?” 

The result of my experiment was what I might have 
expected ; the child hesitated, became shy, and really did 
not know —and no amount of questioning could draw her 
out. But the sequel has been most unexpected. Since that 
day the two songs have never been chosen in sequence ! 
My bungling attempt at Child Study disturbed the train of 
thought that evidently existed, and now I shall probably 
never know “why” ! 


The Pebbles 


Second Grade 


FLORENCE HAMLIN, Belfontaine School 
(This is one of the reading folders prepared by the teachers in the 
Detroit schools for their own use for fresh supplementary reading.—Eb.) 
“| WISH you would not push me,” said a little pebble on 
the shore of a broad lake. 
“T’m sorry, I did not mean to do it, but that big 
wave gave me such a knock, that I rolled clear over.” 
“ Have you been here long,” asked the first. 
“Oh, yes! So long that I am very tired indeed of hav- 
ing the water roll me about wherever it likes.”’ 


“I wish I were back again in the. little brook that I can 


first remember ; for there I could make the water sing, even 
if it did run over me all the time.” 

“‘T used to live in a brook, too; but I can remember that 
before then I lived high up on a mountain.” 

“ How did you ever get so far away from home as this?” 

“Oh! I did not want to come; but one day a little 
stream of water, that came from a great pile of snow higher 
up the mountain side, found its way to me and flowed about 
me, until the earth, in which I lay, wore away, and I went 
tumbling down the mountain, with the brook, into the river 
below.” 


‘Tt must have been great fun, rolling down the mountain 
side !”” 

“No, it wasn’t, for I was not smooth and round then, as 
we are now ; but had sharp corners which were broken off 
as I fell.” 

“‘ How rough you must have been! 
get so smooth as you are now?” 

“ The river carried me into this lake and the water has 
been flowing over me and rolling me about ever since, until 
my roughness is worn off.” 

“You are very pretty now, so round and smooth! I 
wish I could remember when I was rough; it must have 
been very, very long ago.” 

“Tt must have been, if you have forgotten it. 
comes a big wave! 
Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye.” 


“The Norse Dandelion 


HE world was sad when Baldur died. 
i The flowers drooped their heads; the leaves fell; 
and the grasses grew dry and brown. 

Down in the black mountains the gnomes dwelt. They 
were odd little men, but they were very skilful workmen. 

Odin and Thor often went down into the mountain to 
bring them work to do. Even Baldur did not forget them 
when he smiled upon the earth. ° 

Perhaps you think Baldur’s warm smile did not reach the 
home of the gnomes. Ah, but it did. The gnomes always 
knew when Baldur was abroad in the land. They could feel 
his warmth down through the mountains. 

And so, when Baldur died, the gnomes were sorry. They 
were as sorry as the trees were. 

One day the gnomes went up into the home of Odin. 

‘We are very sad down in our mountain,” they said. 
“We are sad because Baldur has gone away.” 

“ Poor little gnomes,” said kind Odin. “I am sorry for 
you. 

“ T wish I could make you happy again. 
be very dark and cold in your home now. 
been faithful always. I will reward you. 
bit of Baldur’s loving sunshine.” 

How happy the little gnomes were now. 

They ran away with their gift to their home. It made 
their home beautiful again. They kept it there a long time, 
and it made them very happy. 

But one day a little gnome said: “ Perhaps we are selfish 
to keep Baldur’s sunshine to ourselves. The people are very 
sad since Baldur went away. 

“T think we ought to share our gift with these sad 
people. It would help to make them happy again.” 

So the little gnomes all set themselves to work. They 
made a hole up through the mountain. 

Then they carried their gift up and set it upon the moun- 
tain side. It was like a bit of the sunlight. By and by the 
people saw it. 

“ How beautiful!” they said; and some of the people 
kneeled down and kissed it. 

“It is Baldur’s sunshine! Baldur’s sunshine!” they 
cried, and their hearts were filled with joy again. 

We call the little flower the Dandelion ; but it is the very 
same flower the sad Norse people called the sunshine of 
Baldur. 

Which name do you like best? 


How did you ever 


Oh, here 
It is sure to carry off one of us. 





I know it must 
And you have 
I will give you a 


M. 












GeorciA A. HoDsKINsS 
Decorations 





i Have as much of out of door as 

possible. Do away with as many of the 
every day details and as much of the every 
day routine as you can. Let the freedom 
and the naturalness of the woods and the 
birds come in with the day. Try to have each bit of 
decoration, whether it be the out door branches or the 
blackboard sketches, really fit in and illustrate some part of 
your exercise. 

Let the nests the little people describe be in sight 
among the very branches that the little feathered builders 
love the best. Call for a loan exhibition of nests and 
stuffed birds. You will be surprised to find how many and 
how many varieties will be brought you. Let the children 
write up the story of their finding of the nests. Have one 
or two of the best read during the exercise. 

On the maple boughs in the corner fasten the robin’s 
“adobe house.” From the swaying elm tree branches, fas- 
tened over your sunniest window, let the oriole’s woven 
cradle swing. 


“In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hang-bird clings 
An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings.” 


Convert your homely earthen clay jar into a thing of 
beauty by disposing of its contents for the day and filling it 
with great branches of apple blossoms. Let them be as 
gnarled and unsymmetrical as. they please, they will more 
strongly recall the orchards. Fasten the stuffed oriole that 
Tom brought, to the topmost spray ; a bit of wire will do it 
effectively and unostentatiously. 

Make a miniature thicket in one corner. Alders and 
willows may be made to grow very naturally from waste 
baskets and water pails. The tall leaves of the flags and 
last year’s dried cat tails will help to make that pair of red- 
winged blackbirds feel at home. 

If you are fortunate enough to be able to borrow a sec- 
tion of a tree trunk, containing the home of any of our 
woodpeckers, give it a very prominent place, if not, be sure 
to have that among your blackboard sketches. 

The crow’s rude nest, the oven bird’s curious home, the 
vireo’s dainty cup are all effective subjects for blackboard 
sketches. 

A group of sketches, such as the webbed foot and fiat bill 
of the duck, the long half webbed foot and long pointed bill 
of some of the wading birds, the hawk’s beak and foot, the 
woodpecker’s hard, firm bill and his foot with his toes so 
placed as to show his fitness for climbing, will serve as illus- 
trations for a little talk later. 

Fasten the red cross-bill in or near his favorite pine 
branches to which the cones are still hanging. 

Have on the board a sketch of a group of sparrows pick- 
ing up crumbs near the door steps, —a cat’s head peeping 
out from under the steps will suggest a story to the bright- 
eyed children. 

In the center of your most prominent board, with as 
dainty a setting as your ingenuity will permit, put the key 
note of the day and the subject. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 


For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loved them all.” 


and in another conspicuous position, this : 


“ As for the birds, I do not believe there is one of them, but does more 
good than harm; and of how many featherless bipeds can this be said?” 
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Too much detail work is not 
wise, for this subject at any time 
should be clothed with interest as 
well as with feathers; but if the 
class are old enough to enjoy it, 
a sketch of a typical bird, giving 
name of some of the parts that 
are referred to oftenest in “ book 

descriptions” might be placed on 
the board as it will aid them much in identifying the 
birds they see: Such a sketch may be found in the 
front of almost any ornithology, though all but the most 
important terms should either be omitted or very much 
simplified. 

An outline to follow in describing a bird would take but a 
small bit of blackboard room and perhaps this point could 
be better emphasized now than later, for we must not forget 
that the enthusiasm we bottle up on this day ought to give 
us a sufficient impetus to carry us through the year at least 
and, I hope, to kindle a love and interest for these “little 
brothers of the air” that shall last through life. 

The following is a good if not perfect plan. If well filled 
-_ it should prove easy to identify any of our common 

irds. 


Plan for Description 
I. Size. 
Il. Shape. 
III. Color, upper parts, head, back, tail, wings ; lower 


part, throat, breast, linings of wings and tail. 

IV. Bill; shape, size, color. 

V. Feet; shape, size, color. 

VI. Habits, including its favorite haunts, food, song and 
call, flight and gait. 


Accurate descriptions, especially of such restless bits of 
life as these feathered friends of ours, are difficult to obtain, 
but this device may prove a double-barreled gun, for these 
descriptions can be accurate only by the aid of very close 
attention and habits of attention are in themselves worth all 
the time and labor so spent. 

Wheel your desk to one side. Remove the books. 
Banish the inkstand, the bell and the pencils. Have a 
pretty cover for it. If you haven’t time to prepare anything 
else cover it with the pretty crepe papers, that are so inex- 
pensive and yet such beautiful colors. Adorn it with the 
daintiest spring flowers. 

Turn your sand table into a bit of a meadow. As water 
will not injure it, you can bring your violets and bloodroots, 
your partridge vines and early ferns, with the earth still 
clinging to their roots and really plant them here. Later 
when the table is again needed for every day work, you will 
have the beginning of a wild garden, if you will only transfer 
these specimens to some spot in the school yard, where 
through the spring you may add such of your local flora as 
is brought in. One who has not tried it, can not imagine 
how interesting such a wild garden can become. 

If there is a song sparrow among the birds brought you, 
build for him a pile of brush and twigs across one end or 
your artificial meadow and place him there. In just such 
piles of brush will you seé him these early spring days. 


The Exercise 
Song 
Tue Brrpres’ BALL 


(From Songs and Games for Little Ones. Jenks & Walker.) 


(if this song is not familiar or the teacher has not 
the book containing it any other bird song with 
which the children are familiar may be substituted. Songs 
Jor Little Children, by Eleanor Smith (of which two 
are given here, by the special permission of the publishers), 
contain many charming bird songs adapted to an exercise 
like this. Any teacher owning these two books by Eleanor 
Smith is fully equipped for all occasions where good and 
appropriate music is desired for the little ones. As to this 
exercise —it is not meant to be iron-clad to be rigidly 
adhered to by teacher, but only suggestive in its mention 
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of different songs and recitations. Teachers are advised 
to make any changes that will suit their own needs.— Ep.) 


Selection from “The Invitation’? (Wake Robin) 
JouHN Borrovucus. 


“Years ago, when quite a youth, I was rambling in the 
woods, one Sunday, with my brothers, gathering black birch, 
wintergreens, etc., when, as we reclined upon the ground, 
gazing vaguely up into the trees, I caught sight of a bird, 
that paused a moment on the branch above me, the like of 
which I had never before seen or heard of. It was prob- 
ably the blue yellow backed warbler, as I have since found 
this to be a common bird in those woods ; but to my young 
fancy it seemed like some fairy bird, so curiously marked 
was it, and so new and unexpected. I saw it a moment as 
the flickering leaves parted, noted the white spot on its 
wing, and it was gone. How the thought clung to me 
afterward! If was a revelation. It was the first intimation 
I had had that the woods we knew so 
well held birds that we knew not at all. 
Were our eyes and ears so dull, then? 
There was the robin, the blue jay, the 
bluebird, the yellow-bird, the cat-bird, 
the chipping-bird, the woodpecker, the 
high-hole, an occasional redbird, and a 
few others, in the woods, or along their 
borders, but who ever dreamed that there 
were still others that not even the hunters 
saw, and whose names no one had ever 
heard? 

When, one summer day, later in life, I 
went to the woods again, in a different, 
though perhaps, a less simple spirit, I 
found my youthful vision more than real- 
ized. There were indeed, other birds, 
plenty of them, singing, nesting, breeding, among the famil- 
jar trees, which I had before passed by unheard and 
unseen. 





Woodpecker 


Recitation 
THE SANDPIPER. 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One litile sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit,— 

One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his faint and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery; 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The litt e sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood-fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter can’st thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky: 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Paper on the Sandpiper 
(There should be a picture of a sandpiper on the board.) 


(One selected from those previously written by the whole 
class, or if this is the beginning of all bird work in the 
school, a short one prepared by the teacher and read by 
some child. The following is one written by one of my 
last year’s class. It is given here only as an illustration of 
what may be prepared by the children. Each teacher can 
use those prepared by her own children. I have not been 
able to select them as I would have liked because the blank 
books were given to the children at the end of the work and 
I could get hold of only one or two aside from some loose 
papers that I found I had kept. — G. A. H.) 
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THE SANDPIPER 


The Sandpiper is between six and seven inches long. It 
is quite slender. 

The head is very round, the eyes are set up very high on 
the head and the color of the head is a brown. The back 
is black and brown. ‘The throat is white and spotted with 
black and the upper part of the breast is spotted. The rest 
of the breast is white. The lining of the wings and tail are 
a little darker than the upper parts. 

The bill is about one inch long and is very slender. 
color is very dark. 

The feet are very:long and have three toes in front and 
one little bit of a one in back. Between two of the toes it 
is webbed just a little to hold him up. The color is dark. 
You will see this bird walking around the edges of ponds. 
It makes a peeping noise. 


The 


Song 


(Sorry this music cannot be secured. Cannot teachers find an air for 


it?— Ep.) oe 
B HITE 
(Boys whistle chorus.) 


In the branches overhead, 

There you'll see him swinging. 
Mid the clover white and red 

Hear him gayly singing. Chorus. 


Bob White! Bob White ! 
Hear him calling in the meadow. 
Bob White! Bob White! 
° Calling to his mate. 


What does little birdie say 

That has set him calling? 
Perched so high up in the tree 

I'd be ’fraid of falling. Chorus. 


Now he whistles from the fence 
In the orchard yonder 
In the name of common sense 


What d’you want I wonder, Chorus. 


Class Talk 
Rosin 


Hold stuffed specimen in sight of class for specified 
length of time, say two minutes. Remove specimen. 





and call for descriptions from different pupils. This 
can bring out appearance and markings only. Follow 
with questions. Who has seen a bird like this before? 
When? Where? What was he doing? Where is the nest 
built? What is this bird’s song? Does he fly high or low? 
How does he move when on the ground? 


Recitation 
A Puump LittrLe Girt AND A THIN LITTLE Birp 


A plump little girl and a thin little bird 
Were out in the meadow together. 
“ How cold that poor little bird must be 
Without any clothes like mine,” said she, 
“ Although it is sunshiny weather ! ” 


“ A nice little girl is that,” piped he, 
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But oh, how cold she must be! For, see, Recitation 
She hasn’t:a single feather !”’ Tue O’Licotx Fay 
” fri eres sale: caghaner aa pee Cee. A flock of merry singing birds were sporting in the grove ; 
ve si Mary Mates Dodge Some were warbling cheerily and some were making love. 
ca There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, 
Conquedle — 


A livelier set were never led by tabor, pipe or fiddle — 
Crying, “‘ Phew, shew, Wadolincon! see, see Bobolincon 
Down among the tickle-tops, hiding in the buttercups ; 
I know the saucy chap; I see his shining cap 

Bobbing in the clover there — see, see, see!” 


Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple-tree ; 

Startled by his rival’s song, quickened by his raillery ; 

Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curvetting in air, 

And merrily he turns about and warns him to beware ! 
*’Tis you that would a wooing go, down among the rushes 





0! 
: Wait a week, till flowers are cheery ; wait a week, and ere 
Recitation you marry, 
THE Oven Birp Be sure of a house wherein to tarry; - 
Sn tha Sidioverof the meetin, Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, wait!” 
In the valley spreading from them, F : , 
Stand the rustling broad-leaved forests, Every one’s a funny fellow; every one’s a little mellow ; 
Trees whose leaves are shed in autumn. Follow, follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and in the 
hollow. 
erm men = gad name, Merrily, merrily there they hie; now they rise and now 
Laid there yearly by the storm winds; they fly ; 
Pressed and smoothed by winter snow-drifts. They cross and turn and in and out, and down the middle 
. inci and wheel about, 
Suse taaie cite Reamtterer ne aie, With a “ Phew, shew, Wadolincon ; listen to me, Bobo- 
To the forests, to the leaf beds, lincon ! 
Comes the tiny oven builder. Happy’s the wooing that’s speedily doing, that’s speedily 
ey . doing. 

ren mame te aoe te That’s merry and over with the bloom of the clover ; 
Arched and framed with last year’s oak leaves, Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow, follow me !” 
Roofed and walled against the raindrops. — Ao//es. — Wilson Flagg 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


Mrs. E. H. Miller. 





enn” 
1.I know the song that. the blue-bird is sing-ing, Up in the ap- ple- tree 
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where he is swing-ing. Brave lit - tle fel - low! the skies may look .dreary,— 
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say, do you hear? Sum- mer is com- ing, and Spring-time is _ here!” 








Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! ‘* Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 

Hark! was there ever so merry a note? You must be weary of winter, I know: 

Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he’s saying, Hark while I sing you a message of cheer! 

Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. Summer is coming and Spring-time is here ! 
CHorvus CHorRUS 


Little white snowdrop, I pray you, arise; 
Bright yellow crocus, come open your eyes: 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold! ” 


CHoRUSs 
From Songs and Games for Little Ones. (Fenks & Walker.) By special arrangement with Oliver Ditson Co., Publishers. 
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Recitation Recitation 
ANSWER TO A CHILD’s QUESTION THE SWALLows 

Do you ask what the birds say? The sparrow, the dove, Gallant and gay in their doublets gray, 
The linnet, and thrush say “I love and I love!” All at a flash like the darting of flame, 
In Oo et es hing = is ¢ ve pe Chattering Arabic, African, Indian — 
What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud song. . : ar 
But green leaves and blossoms and sunny warm weather, Certain of springtime, the swallows came ! 


And singing and loving, all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings and he sings and forever sings he, 
“TI love my love, and my love loves me.” — Coleridge 


Imitation of Bird Calls 


Boys whistle either together or singly. Quail, whippoor- 
will, robin, bluebird, and song sparrow are among the easiest 
to imitate. (“Wood Notes Wild, Notations of Bird 


Doublets of gray silk and 
surcoats of purple, 

And ruffs of russet round 
each little throat, 

Wearing such garb they 
had crossed the waters, 

Mariners sailing with 
never a boat. 





Music,” by S. P. Cheney, published by Lee & Shepard, is the — Edwin Arnold 
only book I know that contains more than one or two songs 
of this kind. That contains a large number. They need THE SwatLow’s NEstT 
to be whistled, however, to make a success of them. Day after day her nest she moulded, 
Neither the voice nor the piano have the right quality of Building with magic, love and mud, 
tone.— G. A. H.) A gray cup made by a thousand journeys, 
For Youngest Children And the tiny beak was trowel and hod. 

(A few songs and recitations for the smallest children are —< ae aoe 
introduced here as suggestions for Bird Day in the lower ms ‘ : , 
primary rooms. Much may be selected from the Exercise, ‘ by phy er ry a maha tn 
changes made, and simple songs and recitations interwoven If <a 's one thing bere on earth worth trying, 
to adapt the occasion to the little ones. — Ep.) It is to make a nest.” 


Birdies In The Greenwood. 
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Reel ancentil 
1. Bird-ies in the green-wood Sing so sweet and clear, Of the mer-ry 
2. Bird-ies in the green- wood Build their lit - tle nest, Nev -er do dis- 
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sun - shine And_ the flow-ers so dear. La la la, la la la, la la 
turb them In’ their place of _ rest. La, la, la la. ete. 
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Birdies in the greenwood 
+ Sing themselves to sleep, 
With each head tucked under, 
Snug and warm they keep. 





la, lala la la la la la. 


{Norz:—Three children are selected for mother, father,.and baby birds. The remaining children represent 
trees. When the singing begins, they raise their arms to imitate branches. The birds fly in and out through the 
opening. At the second stanza the father and mother birds kneel near some favorite tree and join hands around the 
baby bird (‘‘ build their nests.” ) At the third stanza, they tuck their heads under their erms, singing themselves 
to sleep. The baby bird may rest its head on the shoulder of the mother bird.] 


From Songs, Games and Rhymes by Eudora Hailmann, By permission of Milton Bradley Co. and Thomas Charles, Chicago, Publishers 


Game of Flying Birds. Fly, little birds, for day is done, 
To be to the t f “Flying Birds” in S 1G Far in the west sinks the golden sun, 
Liste Onis, Jaubes & Walker.) en ee ee Fly, little birds, to your own dear nest, 


Fly. little birds. fy wh , Mother and home and Jove are best.” 

“ Fly, little bir where you will, ; é 

Fly to the rade § fly to a hill, This game may be played by choosing seven or eight children for 
Fly to the fields and meadows gay, 


birds, and they fy where they like, all over the room, during the singing 
of the first verse. During the second, they come flying home into the 
Fly to the blue sky far away. ring, and down by some mother bird, who cuddles them a little. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


The teachers who have Emilie Poulsson’s Finger Plays 
will find “The Sparrows in the Nursery’ a pleasing variety 
for the youngest children. 

Have some Bird Stories told by the children — a minute 
or two for each. The results of their own personal ob- 
servations should be encouraged also. Have they ever seen 
birds feeding their young? 


Give the children a true idea of how many birds are killed 
for the ornamentation of hats and bonnets. 


Do not neglect to call attention to the good that birds do — 
those who feed upon insects.— Ep. 


EDUCATION 
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THE Empty NEST 


We found it under the a apple tree, 

Torn from the bough where it used to swing, 
Softly rocking its babies three, 

Nestled under the mother’s wing. 


This is the leaf all shrivelled and dry, 
That once was a canopy overhead; 
Doesn’t it almost make you cry 
To look at the poor little empty bed? 


All the birdies have flown away: 
Birds must fly or they wouldn’t have wings. 
Don’t you hope they’ll come back some day? 
Nests without birds are lonesome things. 
— Emily Miller 


We Are Red Birds. 


Color Game. 


Moderato. 


E. 8; 





1. We ure red birds, we are 


red birds, 80 fear - less and 





bold; Weare out in 


We are blue-birds, we are blue-birds, 
So pretty and light ; 

We are busy, we are happy, 
Be the sky dark or bright. 


We're canaries, we’re canaries, 
We care not to roam ; 

We love our kind friends, 
And stay always at home. 


all weath - er, 


cold. 


tear not the 


and 


We are orioles, we are orioles, 
Our nests hang on high, 

Where the soft breezes sing us 
A soft lullaby. 


We are humming-birds tiny, 
Deep purple our breasts, 
’Mid the blossoms so fragrant 

We build our small nests.” 


From Songs for Little Children, Eleanor Smith, By permission of Milton Bradley Co. and Thomas Charles, Chicago, Publishers 


A Paper 
GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER OR FLICKER 


The bird I am going to describe, has a great many names, 
but I will tell you only the most common. One is golden- 
winged woodpecker. It got this name on account of the 
linings of its wings being golden. Another is flicker. This 
name is gotten from the way it flies up and down. Then 
another is high-hole, because he builds his nest high up in 
the trunk of the tree. 

The flicker is about twelve inches long. 
long and slender bird and very graceful. 

The head of the flicker is a brownish gray. Its back is a 
kind of brown streaked with black. The shoulders and 
upper parts of the wings are also streaked. The rump is 
white and can be seen very plain a good ways off. The 
wings are a brown and the quills are an orange-yellow. The 
tail is black and the quills are orange-yellow. The throat is 
a bluish color and on the upper part of the body or on the 

_ breast is a large black crescent. The breast is a light brown 
but down near the tail it tones down to almost white. Here 
on the breast each of the feathers has a round black spot on 
it. The linings of the wings and tail is an orange yellow 


It is a rather 


and the tail feathers are tipped off with black. The general 
shape of the tail is round but each feather is pointed. 

The bill is a very little over an inch in length and very 
slender. However the bill is very strong for the flicker 
pecks at the trees and makes his nest sometimes a foot deep 
in the tree trunks. 

The feet are large and dark and 
there are two toes in front and two 
in back. 

The flicker is generally found in tall 
trees, very nearly up to the top. You 
very seldom see the flicker on the 
ground. 

I forgot to say that on the nape of 
the neck is a rather small standard 
red crescent that shows very plainly. 

The flicker flies pretty fast and goes 
down low and then up high. We 
hardly ever see the flicker fly straight. 

The flicker is one of our most 
beautiful birds. When we see it up in a tree it looks quite 
small but when flying it shows its length beautifully. 

April 7, 1895 TuLa BowMan 





The Flicker 








A Chalk Talk 


Curious Nests 
(By the Teacher.) 


Game of Birds 


Descriptions of well-known birds, omitting name. Con- 
tinue describing appearance and habits until some one in 
the class can name, when that pupil describes another in the 
same way. 

Illustration: “1 am very social. I fly in large flocks. I 
love the tree-tops. I come north very early. I do not hop, 
I walk. Iam larger than a-robin. My song is not musical, 
but I make myself heard early and late. People say my 
song sounds like the squeaking of a rusty gate. I am all 
black, though in some lights I look bronze or purple.” Some 
one recognizes the grackle and so has his turn at describing. 
If the class has not paid much attention to birds in previous 
years, the descriptions might be previously assigned to cer- 
tain pupils. Of course the commoner birds are best for 
this exercise. The children always enjoy it. They seem 
to find a great deal of fun in telling of as many points as 
possible without giving a clue to the bird. 


Recitation 
THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL 
(H. W. Longfellow.) 
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Birpir’s VALENTINE 


In the sunny Southland 
Where the trees are green, 
And the orange blossoms 
All the year are seen; 

Sang a bright-eyed birdie 
In the spring sunshine 
Dear Miss Robin Redbreast 
Be my Valentine. 


Soon they journey’d northward 
Dressed in red and brown 
Built a cosy bird’s nest 

In a quiet town; 

There they lived all summer 
*Neath a climbing vine 
Gallant Robin Redbreast 

And his Valentine 


Music of Birdie’s Valentine 
My es B. Foster 


Soputa S. Brxsy 
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From The Child’s Garden of Song by William Tomlins. Permission of A. C, 
McClurg, Chicago, Publishers 





Birdling’s’ Good-night to the Flowers. 


Andante sostenuto 


long 
mign - 


1. Shad-owscreep a - 
2. “Good-night dar - ling 








the sky, 
on - nette, 
3. Good-night, -fil - y; good - night, rose; 


E. 8. 


Bird - _ ies 


now must 
night, lit - tle 
night, ev’ - ry 


Good - 
Good - 
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home - ward fly; Hear the songs they  sing.... to greet 
vi o = let;- Good - night, pinks and four.... o’ clock, 
flow’r that blows; Thank you for your love - ly bloom, 


All their friends....s.seees- 
Good - night, home - - 
Thank YOU cosccsccccess for 








the flow - ers sweet. 
ly hol - ly - hock? 
your sweet per - fume, 


From Songs for Little Children by Eleanor Smith. By permission of Milton Bradley Co. and Thomas Charles, Chicago, Publishers 








_ Bird Songs 


(This list has been arranged for the use of teachers.) 


From Songs, Games and Rhymes. By Eudora L. Hailmann. Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, and Thomas Charles, Chicago, Publishers : 
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Robin Redbreast. Birdie’s Cradle. 
The Carrier Dove. The Bird’s Nest. 
Two Robin Redbreasts. Who Taught the Bird? 
Birdies in the Greenwood. The Pigeon House. 
Little Birdie in a Tree. Folded Pigeon and Pigeon House. 
The Maiden and the Bird. Hops in the Nest. 
Lullaby. 
From Songs and Games for Little Ones. By Jenks & Walker. Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Publishers : 
All the Little Sparrows. Five Little Chickadees. 
All the Birds Have Come Again. Fly, Little Birds. 
Chilly Little Chickadees. In the Branches of a Tree. 
The Birdie’s Song. Birdies in the Greenwood. 
The Birdie’s Ball. Flying Birds. 
The Bluebird. Hopping Birds. 


Two Robin Redbreasts. Hop, Hop, Come, Birdies All. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast. 


From Songs for Little Children. By Eleanor Smith. Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, and Thomas Charles, Chicago, Publishers : 


Part I. Part II. 
All the Birds Have Come Again. Fly, Little Bird. 
Good Bye to Summer, We are Red Birds. 
When the Snow is on the Ground. The Chipmunks. 
The Little Bird. Birdling’s Good Night to the 
The Light Bird. Flowers. 


Welcome, Little Robin. 
By Clara Beeson Hubbard: 
Flying Birds. 


Merry Songs and Games. 
Little Brown Thrush. 


The Swallow. Hopping Birds. 

Sweetly the Birds are Singing. Little Bird Made a Nest. 
Birds must Fly. See, My Little Birdie’s Nest. 
I’m a Robin. Bird on a Tree. 

What do Birdies Dream? What a Bird Taught? 

Who Taught the Little Bird? The Bluebird. 


Oh, Birdie, Dear. 


From Stories in Song. By E. U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. 
Oliver Ditson, Publisher : 


Sing Us a Song, Birdie. 


A Little Bird. The Merry Goldfinch. 

Little Brown Birds. The Oriole’s Nest. 

Pigeon House. The Owl Song. 

Robin’s Lullaby. This is a Fat Little Bird. 

The Beautiful Birds. Were I a Bird. 

The Merry Brown Thrush. When Little Birdie Bye Bye Goes. 


Kindergarten Chimes. 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Oliver Ditson, 
Publisher : 


Ball Play, Lullaby. Bird Game. 
Prayer, Birds and Bees and Flowers. Spring Birds. 
Ball Song, Up, Up, in the Sky. wo Birds. 


Flight of the Birds. The Sparrow’s Nests. 
Slumber Song of the Birdlings. 


The Child’s Garden of Song. By William M. Tomlins. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, Publishers : 


Spring Song. 


Flight of Birds. 
Birdie’s Valentine. 


The Snow Birds. 
Some poems suitable for recitation and study — 





The Birds’ Orchestra. Celia Thaxter. 
‘Lhe Robin. Celia Thaxter. 
‘The Song Sparrow. Celia Thaxter. 
The Blackbird. Alice Cary. 

The Raven’s Shadow. William Watson. 
On Seeing a Wild Bird. Alice Cary. 


What Sees the Owl? 
Lament of a Mocking Bird. 


Elizabeth S. Bates. 
Frances Anna Kemble. 


The Snow Bird. Dora Read Goodale. 
To a Seabird.. Bret Harte. 
The Rain Song of the Robin. Kate Upson Clark. 
The Swallow. Owen Meredith. 
A Bird at Sunset. Owen Meredith. 
The Titlark’s Nest. Owen Meredith. 
The Dead Eagle. Campbell. 
Ode to a Nightingale. Keats. 
What the Birds Said. Whittier. 
The Sandpiper. Celia Thaxter. 
The Blackbird and the Rooks. Dinah Mulock Craik. 
The Canary in His Cage. Dinah Mulock Craik. 
The Falcon, Lowell. 
The Titmouse. R. W. Emerson. 
The Stormy Petrel. Barry Cornwall. 
To the Skylark. P. B. Suelley. 
The O’Lincoln Family. Wilson Flagg. 
To a Waterfowl. Bryant. 
Bryant. 


Robert of Lincoln. 
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The Return of the Birds. Bryant. 
The le. Tennyson. 
To the le. ames G. Percival. 
The Forerunner. arriet Prescott Spofford. 
The Skylark. James Hogg. 
To the Skylark. William Wordsworth. 
Sir Robin. Lucy Larcom. 
The Pewee. J. T. Trowbridge. 
The Yellow Bird. Celia Thaxter. 
The Dying Swan. Alfred Tennyson. 
Story of a Blackbird. Alice Cary. 


Supt. Babcock in Fournal of Education 


Seat Occupation 


First Grade 
Lena C. Ross, Rutland, Vt. 


Materials — Split peas, tablets, shoe-pegs and splints. 

Singing —C scale. Lay staff with five 5-inch splints and 
two 2-inch splints for ends. 

Lay scale. Use shoe-peg for added line below staff, and 
split peas for notes. Draw. 

Lay lessons in same way, using the split pea for whole 
notes ; quarter notes may be laid with split pea and shoe- 
peg for stem. Ink a few split peas to be used with shoe-peg 
for half notes. 

Drawing— Lay picture of sphere, cube and cylinder 
with split peas. After laying same, draw picture on paper. 

As the names circle, square and cylinder are taught, and 
after laying each, draw on paper, writing name below 
picture. 

Lay pictures of houses, carts, or anything that will bring 
out circle, square or oblong. 

Let the best efforts be rewarded by aliowing the best 
work to be copied on drawing paper and. kept in a port- 
folio. Let them understand that it is only really good work 
that will be honored. 

Writing — Lay letters with split peas. 
paper. 

There are always some children who have no idea of 
form. For such, write in a large hand upon paper the letter 
taught. Have the pupils cover lines with the split peas. ° 
The letters should be from four to six inches high. 

Number — For first lessons lay 1, 2, 3, and 4 with split 
peas; also + and = — Later, as you need them, X, —, 
5, 6, etc. Lay stories with peas, as 2+-2—4, etc. 

Nature Study— Fold four-inch squares of paper into 
books. Draw on inner left-hand side the animal, plant, 
flower or object talked about. On the opposite side write 
name of object. Let them decorate cover to their own 
fancy. 

If you keep a weather report —and if you don’t, do — 
let them have a book like the above, and copy the report. 

Be sure and teach d, 4, and g in such a way that they 
will ever after be able to distinguish one from the other. 


d stands on his head, head to the left. 
4 stands on his head, head to the right. 
p stands up, head to the right. 

g stands up, head to the left. 


Draw four vertical lines: | | | | 
fill in as dictated — 4, f, g and d. 


Copy form on 


Have the children 





The Lilac 


The lilac varies in array — now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal; as if, 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved, 
Which hue she most approves, she chose them all. 


The most important thing to do in language work is to stop all 
weak and aimless generalization, such as: Tell all that you see in 
the picture. This kind of work has wrought sad havoc in the 
modern schools. The child should be thinking before he gives 
his time to looking. He should look for something with his mind 
active. For the eye to roam about a picture while he writes — I 
see a boy, I see a girl, I see a dog, I see a boat, I see a tree, 
etc.— is dissipating the very power that should be concentrated. 
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The Origin of Swallows 


Once there were some children who were wonderfully 
‘ wise. One day 
they were playing 
on the edge of a 
cliff near the vil- 
lage, and building 
toy houses, when 
they were changed 
into birds. They 
did not forget 
their childish oc- 
cupation, however, and even to this day the swallows come 
to the cliff to build their nests or houses of mud. - 
— An Eskimo Story 
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Reading Nature's Stories 


Notes from a School-Room 
FLORENCE Bass, Author “ Nature Stories” 


ad , MISS MAY, there’s a worm on your dress!” 
O “ Well, he will not hurt me I am sure.” 

“ Ah! I see him; see how he loops his body as he 
crawls over my dress. Come, Mr. Worm, I do not like to 
have you here. Climb off on to this piece of paper.” 

Just then Miss May put the paper gently under the worm 
and lifted it off her dress. 

Suddenly down fell the worm like a flash. 

It did not reach the floor, however. It did what seemed 


to those open-eyed children, a most wonderful thing. As- 


it fell, it spun a beautiful fine silken thread — so very fine 
it could scarcely be seen, and yet strong enough to hold the 
little worm swinging securely at the end of it. 

“ Look, children,” said Miss May, “ this little fellow has 
spun his own rope by which to climb up. Let us watch him 
do it.” 

All work laid down by the regular program was suspended 
for a short time and forty eager-eyed children watched with 
breathless interest, while the little worm, patiently, slowly, 
but surely worked his way up his silken rope back to the 
paper whence he started. 

Never had the children seen a more wonderful feat even 
in a show which is the delight of all children. 

They evidently felt great satisfaction in the hard-earned 
success of the little climber. They had acquired a great 
respect for the little life, though so tiny. Perhaps there was 
not one desire to crush out that little life. 

When the worm was finally deposited carefully on the 
flower-box, a kindly remark “ Poor little thing,”’-from one 
little girl, probably expressed the feeling of the school. 

The children could scarcely be said to have made a 
scientific observation of the worm. They had not learned 
its name or parts ; they had not mounted it as a “specimen,” 
yet was not the knowledge and feeling gained by the pupils 
of greater moral worth to them? 

At the next reading lesson it was but a simple matter for 


the teacher to step to the board and write for the children 


such sentences as the following : — 


A little green worm was on my dress. I did not wish to let him stay 
there. I took him off on a piece of paper. The poor little thing started 
to fall. He did a very queer thing. He spun a silken rope as he 
dropped. Then he began to climb up his rope. It was very hard work. 
It took him a longtime. We all stopped our work to watch him. We 
were afgaid he would fall. At last he reached the paper again. We 
thought he was a pretty bright little fellow. Just think of spinning his 
own rope as he fell. None of us could do that. We put the little worm 
on the flower-box. 

The enthusiasm and interest of the children in reading 
this lesson can easily be imagined. 

One day in this school the teacher brought a little box 
with her which she quietly set aside till reading time. Then 
picking up the box, she stepped to the board and wrote : — 

“See my little box. What do you think is in it?” 


One child thought, a nut, another, a seed, another, a doll, 
etc, The teacher wrote : — 


“TItis nota doll. It is not a seed nor a nut. It is alive. 


It bas legs 
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and wings. It can fly. It comes up to the crack in the box and says 
* Let me out!’ Shall we let it out children?” 

“Yes! yes!”’ excitedly. 

The box was opened and a lady-bug placed on the kinder- 
garten table. Twenty animated children surrounded the 
table. They looked at its beautiful colors. They saw its 
two pairs of wings as it tried to fly away. They tapped it 
gently to make it drop back on the table. The children 
talked about it freely as they watched it. 

At last the lady-bug became frightened, curled up its 
little legs and lay quite still. It was employing its only 
means of self-protection, “ playing dead.” The children 
were soon very sorry for it. 

“It seems to think we will not hurt it if we think it 
already dead,’’ said the teacher. “We would not hurt it 
anyway, would we children? Shall we let it go now?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the children, 

Then they followed the teacher as she carried the lady-bug 
to the window. The little thing gaily flew away and the 
children felt glad to think they had given her her freedom. 

At the next reading lesson the teacher said : “ Now let’s talk 
about our lady-bug. You may each come to me separately 
and whisper what to say about it. I will write it and see if 
the other children can read it. 

The children gave such sentences as these : 

“ The lady-bug is red and black. It has six legs. We let it fly away. 
We had itin abox. It has four wings. It can fly. It “ played dead.” 

After the children had expressed their thoughts in just 
such disconnected sentences as above, the teacher erased 
them and said “ Now see if you can read what I write; and 
then gave the story in better connection, somewhat as 
follows : 

“ We had a little visitor. She came in a box to see us. A little crack 
was open in the box. She peeped out and said “ Please let me out.” 
Then we took her out. We put her on the table. We saw her beautiful 
wings. She has shining red wing-covers. They have black spots upon 
them. She tried to fly away from us. At first we would not let her do 
so. She drew up her little feet. She lay quite still. She looked as if 


she were dead. She was only ‘playing dead.’ Then we were sorry for 
her. We took her to the window and away she flew.” 


One day the children in this school were writing about 


acorns. A little white grub crawled out of one acorn. He 
was put upon a flower-pot. He soon crawled down into the 
dark earth. 


After watching him select his spot and disappear in the 
dark ground, the children were ready and eager for the 
story of the little fat white worm which lived in the nut and 
went into the ground. 

Both pupils and teacher make an effort to bring in and 
utilize.such natural objects as are accessible and appropriate. 

A cocoon, a moth just emerged from it, a stray wasp fly- 
ing into the school-room, an oak-gall,a basket worm, a 
caddis-fly case, a spider egg-ball, each brings its story with 
it. 

A beautiful leaf newly fallen, a bud just opening, a spring 
flower, the soft fur-coated pussy-willows and countless 
objects are brought by teacher or pupils, observed and 
used in reading lessons as indicated 

These lessons were given to first reader children after 
they had learned to “ sound out” words for themselves. 

The intense interest the children have in the subject 
matter enables them to master words more difficult than 
those in their ordinary reading lessons. 

They can also follow the teacher as she writes the lesson 
upon the board, more easily than they can master the com- 
pleted sentence from the book. 


Each Bird’s Compass 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city and vineyard and mart; 
April to pilot them; May speeding after; 
And each bird’s compass his small red heart. 
— Edwin Arnold 


Blue violets in the meadow had their seat, 
Where they could see their home, the azure sky. 
The Mayflower with her little feet 
Ran out to meet the spring, all sweet and shy. 
— Edith Thomas 
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The Spring Beauty 


Early Flowers 


There is to me 

A daintiness about these early flowers 

That touches me like poetry. They blow out 

With such a simple loveliness among 

The common nerbs of pasture, and they breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 

Whose beatings are too gentle for the world. cant 


An Hour tn the Editorial Room 


Opening the Morning Mail 
Tue Epiror 


OES any contributor want to spend an hour in the 
editorial room and see the morning mail opened and 
gather hints as to the best ways of writing for educa- 

tional journals? 

Step behind this olive portiére that separates the sanctum 
from the editorial sitting room, for the woman editor has an 
idea that the usual barren “ office’”” may be as cosy as a 
sewing room, a library, or any living room. Why not? 

Take this low rocker while I open the morning mail just 
left by the postman. Let me think aloud to you as I open 
these letters, knowing that invisible astral bodies cannot 
betray confidences. 

See this big envelope! Doesn’t it look formidable? 
But it isn’t. Only a few sheets of paper, but see the board 
quality of it. Why did this teacher choose such paper as 
that to write for publication? She probably never uses such 
unmanageable material for any other writing purposes. She 
must think this seems more official. She didn’t stop to 
think it would weigh more — hence, that “ Two cents due, 
if you please,” from the postman. Here is the little note 
with it. I always look for that. At the close, she says, “ If 
this article is not accepted, please return ” — no stamps / 

Well, the article itself. The first three pages contain an 
essay on the teaching of spelling, followed by a little device 
wholly isolated from logic or pedagogy. What shall be done 
with this? It must be returned. Too many cheap devices 
afloat already. ‘There is all the difference in the world 
between a poor device and a good one. 

Manuscript No. 2. This is foreign paper — hear it 
rattle! This writer has too much sense of weight, hence 
this soft, elusive stuff for compositors to bother with if it 
ever reaches their desks. A writer’s selection of paper for 
publication is one of the mysteries. Even the psychics 
would give it up. 

But what does this delicate paper contain? A poem — 
an autumn poem, sent in April. Why so out of season? 
I don’t know. I wish I did. This, too, must retrace its 
steps to wait for autumn glories. Sufficient unto the month 
is the poem thereof. 

Here is a tiny, heaven-blue envelope. On the heaven- 
blue sheet is a gentle request that the editor would make 
her a program for a coming entertainment. She will be 
very grateful, and can it be sent af once? Must this, too, 
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be answered? O, yes, or she will always wonder why. She 
will wonder why in any case. 

What next? A sensible-looking envelope and equally 
sensible common-sized commercial note paper. Just the 
thing for manuscript for publication. A little note, too, 
that simply says, “I send this at your usual rates. If not 
accepted, please return. Stamps enclosed.” Really the 
writer begins to grow upon me. But as I turn these neatly 
written pages, hope wanes. A collection of grammatical, 
well-phrased platitudes. Every word is true, trite and unob- 
jectionable. But what of it all? Will such a communica- 
tion hej anybody? Will any teacher be made stronger or 
catch an inspiration from this, even if she reads it? But she 
would not read it. She would only glance over it. There 
is only one thing the matter with that contribution. The 
writer had nothing to say. She had no message. But what 
can be said to her that she will understand? A true editor 
likes to build up as well as tear down. 

Here are some little stories. What a welcome I shall give 
them if they are only the right kind! But I open with fear 
and trembling, for past experience has robbed me of faith— 
as to stories. No, these will not do, They lack the many 
things needful that a story must have. 

You didn’t know a little story was so hard to write? Try 
it and see. A treatise on Greek art is easier, If you want 
to do me a monumental favor tell me how to get stories 
for youngest children written in their own world, without 
being “ flat,” and that contain a point and have no annex 
moral at the end. It is one of the greatest needs in the 
primary schools to-day. 

Let me hurriedly pass over this pile of letters and postals 
and take up an envelope just underneath, that I recognize 
at once by the handwriting. Here I think we have found 
something that will sfay. See this subject? Just what 
teachers are most interested in jus¢now. Notice, too, how 
she begins. This first sentence strikes right into the heart 
of things. No getting ready to say something in a page of 
wearisome generalities. 

Don’t you /ee/ that she knows precisely what she wants to 
say and that she doesn’t propose to lose any time in saying 
it? Isn’t every sentence pithy? No matter if the language 
does not suggest flowing brooks for liquid smoothness; no 
matter if the rhetoric and diction are a little faulty —~ I wish 
they were not, of course —but the force, the hard sense, 
and the Aear¢ in what she says carry you on with resistless 
interest to the end. I am only too glad to smooth out a 
rough place here and there for this teacher who is not accus- 
tomed to writing, but who zs in the habit of thinking, feel- 
ing and doing for herself in educational matters. Yes, I see 
you are interested in what she says for itself. She has 
reached your needs and she will reach the needs of 
thousands of others who will read her earnest words. 


“ Didn’t know an editor had such a variety of work as 
that/” Q, yes, but this is comparatively an uneventful 
morning. Wait till somebody wants a list of books on a 
certain subject by return mail. Wait till a complex case of 
discipline eight pages long, in pale ink and a fashionable 
handwriting, is sent for you to decide upon “ immediately.” 
Wait till a half dozen business letters detailing circumstances 
connected with subscription formalities are sent to the editor 
instead of the business department a thousand miles away, 
and every one has to be forwarded and acknowledged 
besides. Then you will have a little idea where the time 
goes in an editorial office. 

“ But I haven’t heard anything about any ill-ngtured, 
fault-finding letters yet.” 

O,no! Those are never sent by the contributors to 
Primary EpucarTIon. 
as I should to receive — an endowment. 


Bird Trimmings 

What does it cost, this garniture of death? 

It cost the life which God alone can give: 
It costs dull silence, where was music’s breath; 

It costs dead joy that foolish pride may live 
Ah, life, and joy, and song, depend upon it, 

Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet. 

—May Riley Smith 





I should be as surprised to see one § 
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The Month of May 


ETHELYN T. ABBoTT Muskegan Mich 


O beauteous May is a lady gay 
Decked in garlands of flowers, 

And wreaths entwines of clinging vines 
As she flits through the happy hours ; 
And her shimmering veil is a sky of blue, 
With cloud-lace gracing my lady true, 

The beautiful Lady May. 


When lovely May has a holiday, 
She leads us through her bowers, 
Through green-fringed woods in happy moods 
For converse with her flowers ; 
And the wild birds sing till the echoes ring, 
And joy encircles everything, 
When May has a holiday. 


—: 


\ ot 
BNW 
AN MUR 


Thor’s Journey to Jotunheim* 
Prepared by GooDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN Cook County Normal School 


AR to the North and East of us there is a country with high moun- 
tains, deep, narrow valleys, miles and miles of dark pine woods, 
beautiful lakes and waterfalls. Perhaps you would be frightened 
in the evening by the noise of the waves dashing against the rocks, 

or when you heard the thunder echoed by the mountains. 

A long time ago, the people living there wondered what had made 
those valleys and lakes. They listened to the awful thunder and won- 
dered what made it. 

Would you like to know what they thought about those things? 

They believed that up in the sky there were many castles. Some were 
white and shone like gold. In the largest and grandest of these lived 
Thor. He was tall, strong, and very beautiful. Thor had a belt which, 
when he put it on, made him even stronger than he was before. He 
also had a very wonderful hammer, with which he hit whatever he 
aimed at. 

It was a good thing that Thor was tall and strong, and had this belt 
and hammer, for round about the earth lived the giants. Thor had to 
see that these giants did not hurt people who lived on earth, and that the 
castles in the sky were not disturbed. Of course Thor had to fight the 
giants all the time. } 

One day he started off to see them in their home. His cart and goats 
were ready. He used goats instead of horses, and they could go through 
air and water as well as on land. He drove so fast that when the wheels 
struck the rocks, people on earth could see fire. Then they said to each 
other, “See the lightning.” When they heard the rumbling and rolling 
of the thunder they told their children that Thor was on his way to the 
giants; they could hear his chariot dash over the mountain tops. Did 
you ever see the bridge thai he drives over from his home to earth? 
People now call it a rainbow. When evening came Thor wanted to 
have his supper and rest for the night. He stopped at a little house that 
he saw in the woods. The people who lived there were r and had 
very little to eat. How surprised they were when Thor killed his goats 
and roasted them for supper. Thor asked them all to eat with him, but 
begged them to be careful not to destroy any of the bones, Tjalve, the 
son, forgot and broke one to get at the marrow. 

Thor rose early the next mornirg and was ready to goon, He lifted 
his hammer over the bones. Up x the goats and jumped about. 
But one limped on its hind leg. en Thor saw this he was very angry, 
and the poor people very much frightened fell down on their knees. 

Thor forgave them and took their little son and daughter away with 
him. After this they always journeyed with him. 

Off they started, through woods and over lakes, until it grew dark and 
they were all sleepy. ‘ 

Here in the woods they found a house with two rooms, and thought it 
a good place to stay for the night. ? . 

During the night Thor and his companions woke hearing a terrible 
rumbling and roaring. Thor went out to see what it was, and there 
under a tree he saw a giant lying fast asleep, snoring loudly. Thor went 
up to him with his belt around him and the hammer in his hand. 


~ *Copyrighted, 1896, by EpucaTionat Pusuisuinc Co. 


What siren pray is Lady May 
Who lures us thus away 
From rooms and books through scented nooks, 
By mead and stream to-day? 
Her face is fair beyond compare, 
That siren sweet of the springtime air, 
The beautiful Lady May. 


Teach us thy brightness, Lady May, 
Thy cheery gladness pray, 
Though life’s long years, their joys and fears 
Recede as we grow gray ; 
Thy dream forsooth of our rosy youth 
When all was beauty and love and truth, 
O bountiful Lady May. 





“ Now,” he thought, “this giant shall feel who I am,” and he struck him 
with his hammer. But the giant just looked up and said: “Did a leaf 
fall on me from the tree?” 

Then he turned over and fell asleep, When Thor heard him snori 
he thought he would try a second time. He fastened the belt tighter and 
threw the hammer with all his force. 

Again the giant looked up and said: “ Did an acorn fall on me?” 

And again he fell asleep. Thor would try a third time and never was 
he stronger or more fierce. 

You could see him knit his brows, plant his feet firmly on the ground, 
grasp the hammer so tigfitly that the knuckles grew white, and then he 
struck, Still he sat up and said: “Are there birds in this tree, It 
seems as if twigs fall down on me.” The giant then got up. “ But 
what are you doing with my mitten?” he asked, It was the house 
they had been sleeping in during the night. 

The giant led the way. He walked so fast that he kept Thor and his 
companions running all the time. They grew very tired climbing the 
mountains and wading through the brooks. At last, late in the evening 
they saw a large castle in the middle of an immense field. This was the 
home of the giants. It was so high that you had to bend your head back 
to see the top of it. It looked like huge rocks of queer stapes. There 
was a high fence all around it. As Thor could not open the gate they 
all had to creep through the bars. They entered the palace. On two 
benches around the table, they saw huge men sitting and at the head of 
the table sat the largest of them all. Thor and his companions looked 
so small when compared with these big giants that it was a long time 
before they were noticed at all. The giant at the head of the table was 
the leader. His name was Utgard-Loke, After a while he looked down 
and saw Thor. “Ob,” he said, “who are you, little one down there?” 
When he heard who it was, he said: “I thought Thor was a mighty and 
strong looking man, but perhaps you are stronger than you look. We 
will try your strength and skill.” It was the custom with the giants, that 
any stranger who came to their castle, should show some great feat, 
Now Thor felt happy. He knew that even if he were not as tall as they, 
he could make them all tremble. 

Thor said: “I should like to find one who can eat as much and as 
fast as I can.” Utgard-Loke looked around and called a little boy to 
bring in a dish of meat. 

The dish was placed in the middle of the table. Thor sat on one side, 
the giant boy on the other. Both ate as fast as they could and met in 
the middle. But while Thor had left the bones of his meat, the giant 
had eaten not only bones but also the dish. All agreed that Thor had 
been beaten. 

It was Tjalve’s turn to try now, He said he was known as a good 
runner. Utgard Loke called another small boy who was to race with 
Tjalve, 

Tjalve ran fast, but the giant was far ahead of him. 

They tried again. But Tjalve was behind. Still a third time they 
tried, but the giant had already reached the goal before Tjave was half 
way. So Tjalve was beaten. 

Thor was to try his skill again. A large horn was brought and Thor 
should drink it empty in one draught. As hard as he tried you could 
not see that anything had been drunk. 4 

Three times he drank and still very little was gone. 

Thor grew angry and wanted to try something else. Utgard-Loke 
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said: “* We think it nothing but play to lift this cat from the ground,” 
Thor stepped up to it and with all his force he could not raise more than 
one of its paws. Thor turned pale at this, but would not give up. “Let 
me wrestle with any one of you,” he cried. Utgard-Loke looked around 
at the men and said: “ None of these would be willing to fight with a 
little one like you; call my grandmother, try her.” 

An old toothless woman entered. Her back was bent, her limbs 
trembled. She was to wrestle with Thor. But the more Thor tightened 
his grasp the firmer she stood. Thor had to give up, and he longed to 
be at home. ; 

Thor prepared for the journey home, and Utgard-Loke went with 
him, Thor hung his head and would not speak. Then Utgard-Loke 
said: “Thor, we do not want you to come to us again. You think that 
you have not shown strength and skill, but I will tell you the truth. 

“The giant you ate with was Fire. Who can eat more or eat faster 
than it can? 

“The runner Tjalve raced with was Thought. 
Thought? 

“ When you drank one end of the horn stood in the ocean. You pass 
it, look and see how much it has sunk. The cat you tried to lift was the 
Midgard serpent, which lies around the world. Had you lifted it, all of 
us giants would have been destroyed. 


Who is quicker than 


“ When you wrestled with the old woman, you were fighting Old Age, — 


and even you, Thor, cannot conquer her. And here,” he said, pointing 
to three deep valleys, “these cuts you made when you struck me on the 
forehead, for I was the giant you found sleeping under the tree. Do not 
visit our homes again. It will be better for both of us.” And the giant 
left Thor. 

The value of this myth for the children lies in its vivid 
pictures, its humor and simplicity. Children love the brave 
and noble, the hero who goes out to conquer the giants. 
Whatever the origin of the myth may be, whether the Norse 
personified in Thor —the force of thunder and lightning 
that split their mighty mountains, the frost giants,—or if 
the myth has some other origin, one thing is certain, the 
ethical element has had lasting influence on the people who 
believed in it. Their ideal was to make their own lives like 
Thor’s, brave and strong. 

It is well to fill the child’s life with ideas of heroes at the 
time when he dramatizes his strongest impressions. We 
often see children on the street playing policeman and bur- 
glars and the like. Can we not make the pictures of the 
heroes in their many adventures, Thor, Apollo, Ulysses, 
Hiawatha, so strong that the child will live in them, take 
them into his games, and so keep purer and better. 

As a result of good story telling the child’s oral language 
is improved and developed. Let the children feel the 
delight of hearing and telling stories. You can only get 
the best, most beautiful oral expression from the children 
when they are intent on telling a story because they enjoy 
it and they want all the other children to enjoy it. 

When the child tells a story one picture after another is 
brought to his mind. Besides expressing these pictures in 
oral language, he may tell them in drawings either on paper 
or on blackboard. 

It is a delight to the child to think the story through 
again. He draws the castles in the clouds, where Thor 
lived, the rainbow bridge which he came down on, the goats 
and cart which he drove in, and so on through every part 
of the story. 

When the children have thus told stories by drawings, 
their oral expression is always better, because the drawings 
brought the pictures clearer to their minds. 

The important thing to be observed by the teacher who 
uses stories in the class-room, is, that all recitation style is 
avoided, that the child is kept unconscious of learning lan- 
guage or drawing, but that he spontaneously tells his story 
from a desire to make everybody happy. 


‘* The wise thrush, he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you fear he never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture.” 


Mr. Bradford Torrey, our New England ornithologist, says 
in his “ Birds in the Bush”: “ The language of birds has 
grown from rude beginnings to its present beautiful diversity, 
and whoever lives a century of milleniums hence will listen 
to music such as we in this day can only dream of. Inap- 
preciably the work goes on. Here and there is born a 
master-singer, a feathered genius, and every generation 
makes its own addition to the glorious inheritance.” 
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Wild Violets 


They smell of the sun, the rain and the breeze; 
Of the long, cool shadows of cedar trees ; 

Of the brook that sings down its mossy ledge; 
Of bending fern and rustling sedge; 

Of velvet mosses, that keep the dew; 

And sweet, dead leaves that last year knew. 


They smell of the chill, pure breath of dawn; 
Of wind-swept hillside and sun-swept lawn ; 
Of rose-brier hedge and winding lane — 

Of dreams that will never come back again — 
These wiid, pale violets, faint and sweet, 
You buy in the crowded, city street.— Sel. 


A Morning Bird Talk. 


STELLA SEED 


ISS M was teacher of a rural school. The boys 
M over whom she must throw her influence were, many 

of them, in the midst of what is called the “cruel 
period,” and the younger boys 
were easily led. They did not 
mean to be cruel; not one of 
them would willingly do an un- 
manly act. Ah! this was the 
secret. They had not learned 
to distinguish between that cow- 
ardly domination of the strong 
over the week, and manly sym- 
pathy which is always manifested 
in gentle kindness to helpless 
creatures. 

Miss M sat in a brown 
study, trying to plan a way to 
prevent the reoccurrenee of yes- 
terday’s cruelties. 

“ Cheer up! cheer up! ” cried 
Robin Redbreast from the lawn 

below. “Don’t mope! Spring 

4 work! cheer up!” “Yes, yes. 
af Spring work, to be sure,” she 
answered. “I must teach those 

boys that your life has its mean- 

ing and its use as well as theirs.”’ 

When the children took their seats that morning, they 


saw neatly written on the ‘blackboard before them these 
lines : 











“ They'll come again to the apple-tree 
Robin and all the rest. 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest.” 


What followed? A long-faced talk— moral, “Don’t kill 
the birds?” Ohno. Only an article from S¢ Nicholas 
about “Some Curious Nests” read by Miss M who 
hastily sketched a few of the most interesting nests, then 
teacher and pupils talk freely of the homes of our feathered 
friends. 

How the minutes flew! They were not half through 
when the clock on the wall said their morning talk must 
cease. It was decided that the next morning’s exercise 
should be a continuance of this one. 

“Miss M ,” said a sunny-haired boy in the corner, “I 
know where there is an oriole’s nest, down by the river. 
Such a queer one! I'll bring it to-morrow to show you.” 

“Oh no, better not take the nest away,” was the reply. 
“ Perhaps the bird is not through with it. Let us all walk 
down that way some evening, and see if we can find a good 
reason why the nest is hung as it is.” 

Something in the faces before her told Miss M that 
a word here might prove as useful as the proverbial “s#tch,” 
so she hastened to add, “ For we all know that birds do 
reason and plan for their homes much as we do.” 

Then taking up the book again she read this paragraph. 


“It is not always a mere whim that causes a pair of winged builders to 
violate the usual fashion of bird-architecture, or to select a sight for their 
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home that might well make bird society gossip and stare. 
However queer or eccentric the little couple may seem, the boy or girl, 
or gentle wise man who finds their deserted nest in the autumn soon 
observes that the thing which made it peculiar as birds nests go, was the 
very thing that made it more safe or comfortable, showing an intelligence 
which 1s little suspected by unfortunate boys or girls, who pass by 
unheeded, the many wonders of bird-life that help make this world so 
beautiful.” 

Then the daily recitations commenced. That was how it 
began but it did not end here. The outburst of enthusiasm 
was like a brook let loose from icy chains, and gentleness 
crept into those rolicking, boyish hearts as softly and as 
strongly as spring flowers follow in the wake of winter. 

They learned that the dress, or plumage of birds is not 
only admirable for its fitness to the ends for which it is 
designed, but for the brilliant coloring which is lavished 
upon so many “ winged denizens of the air.” They found 
especial interest in the principle of adaptation — of means 
designed for some particular end— as seen in feet, claws, 
beak, etc. The migration of birds furnished them another 
subject showing forth the abundant wisdom which prevades 
the whole economy of nature. They watched the birds in 
their family life, which can teach nothing less than lessons 
of love, industry and thankfulness. One Friday afternoon 
was spent in the rendering of a program, the quotations, 
selections and songs of which all pertained to bird-life. 

When the closing day of the term came a swallow fed her 
brood unmolested, in her little mud home beneath the eaves 
of the school-house ; a little wild canary taught her babies 
to fly from her nest in the elm tree, not ten feet from the 
door ; and the oriole’s nest still swung by the river. 


For mine is the old belief, 
That, midst your sweets, and midst your blooms, 
There’s a soul in every leaf! — M. M. Ballou 


The Golden Key 


KaTE L. Brown 
(A True Story) 


Bob was a rough and tumble little lad, just at that age 
when Drummond declares boys “not a solid product but 
gas in process of evolution.” 

He has been promoted from the primary to the grammar 
school, and was endeavoring to wear his honors in as 
becoming a manner as a natural exuberance of spirits would 
permit. 

“« Now Bob, which do you like best Miss A. or Mr. Z.?” 
was the home inquiry after a term’s residence in new 
quarters. 

’ Bob hesitated, mopping his freckled brow with a suspic- 
iously venerable handkerchief. He was a youth of action 
rather than words and expression came hard. 

“Ho!” cried the younger brother, “I like Mr. Z. best, 
he’s just the dandy-fun !” 

“1 don’t,” blurted Bob roused to action, “I like Miss A. 
best. You can always say things to her, she knows just how 
a fellow feels!” 

Ah yes, there is one and just one golden key that will 
unlock the gate to the child’s world and that key is— 
sympathy. 

Through this quality Arnold of Rugby shaped with 
master-hand the crude clay of hundreds of rough British 
school boys. It was his power of intense sympathy that 
made the stammering, royal-hearted Charles Kingsley 
adored by his entire neighborhood. Was not that the 
secret of Miss A’s hold upon our Bob? 

When Christmas-time came Bob had earned enough 
money to buy his old teacher a large blotter for her home- 
desk. 

He was complimented on his selection by the careful 
mother who remarked, “‘ How Miss A. will enjoy the forget- 
me-nots !” 

“ Guess she'll like the words, too,” mumbled the young 
man shamefacedly. 
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What do you think those words were? 
“ Biot out my faults.” 

That blotter lies now on the desk for which it was 
designed — faded, ink-stained. 

But do you wonder that whenever she looks at it that 
teacher’s eyes grow dim with a gracious mist? And does 
not her faith and hope rightfully grow for naughty boys and 
girls the wide world over? 


Nature Study and Geography 
CHARLEs B. Scotr State Normal School Oswego N. Y. 


HE word geography, means a writing about a descrip- 
tion of the earth. Geography has been defined in the 
school books, as a description of the earth’s surface, 

and the study of geography has been very largely, a descrip- 
tion of the surface of the earth. 

My own study of geography was entirely a study of the 
book given me. I learned the definitions of the forms of 
land and water, hunted up the places on the maps and 
memorized a heterogeneous conglomeration of facts con- 
cerning capitals and productions and products. I was not 
led in any way to use my own eyes in the study of my 
own environment. I knew nothing, absolutely, about the 
causes of the inequalities of the earth’s surface, or the pro- 
cesses by which they are being produced. I never thought 
of any relation between physical features and the location 
and growth of cities, the character of agricultural and other 
products, or the degree, character or rate of man’s progress. 
I memorized, but did not observe or think. I memorized 
only the “what,” but knew nothing of the “why’’ and 
“ how.” 

Our geography to-day is becoming more and more a study 
—not merely through the eyes of others, but through our 
own eyes, not of a description of the earth, but of the earth 
itself, our world, beginning with our immediate environ- 
ment, the water and air and soil and stones and plants and 
animals all about us. 

From this study, in the primary grades, of what we can 
see, we pass, in the upper grades to what we cannot see, 
from the home geography to the earth geography. 

We would define geography, then, as “earth study,” and 
in this sense it is very closely related to nature study. 
Nature study, in the primary grades, is physical geography, 
the best possible preparation for the political geography of 
later years. In the upper grades, nature study and geog- 
raphy diverge more, although still closely related and 
mutually helpful. 


How can Nature Study be made most Helpful to Geography? 


The friends of nature study must remember that the 
solution of this question is as important for nature study as 
for geography. The value of nature study will be largely 
judged by the average school officer and teacher and parent, 
by its effect on “the essentials,” reading, writing, geography, 
arithmetic. If it is proven to be helpful in these, it will 
find and retain a place in our schools. If not, it will not 
become a permanent part of the school work. 

“Earth study” includes the study of the earth and its 
inhabitants, plants, animals and man. We have already 
talked together about the plant and animal study and the 
relation of these to man. We must limit ourselves now to 
the study of the earth itself. 

“Earth study,” in this restricted sense, includes the study 
of the forces changing the earth, the materials composing 
the earth and the effects of the action of the forces on the 
materials. 

The “earth forces” are water, air, and heat and other 
agencies which are affecting the earth. Under “ earth 
materials ’’ we include the soils, rocks and other substances 
composing the earth. The results of the action of the 
forces on the materials are the inequalities of the earth’s 
surface, or the forms of land and water. This classification 
may be artificial and even unscientific, from the standpoint 
of mature science, but it is natural, helpful and correct, from 
the child’s standpoint. 
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Which of these shall we study first? 

In the past we have studied form and overlooked forces 
and materials and processes by which the forms of the 
earth’s surface are produced, just as our study of botany and 
zoology has been, almost entirely, a study of plant and 
animal forms and structure. We have asked “ what,” but 
not “why” or “ how.” We have studied that which is of 
least value in our intellectual, ethical or spiritual develop- 
ment or education. 

We have studied the earth as if it were like the moon, a 
dead planet, changeless and unchangeable. No conception 
can be more false. The brooks and waves, even the pools 
and rills in the street tell of unceasing activity. Every 
particle of soil at our feet, every drop of rain tells of 
change, past, present, future. As Geikie says, (Elementary 
Lessons in Physical Geography,) “The life of the earth is 
the central thought which runs through all that branch of 
science called Physical Geography.” 

Again we ask, “ Which shall we study first in our primary 
grades —earth forces, earth materials or earth forms?” 
Looking at the question from the standpoint of the chil- 
dren — and what other standpoint can there be ? — there is 
only one answer. We must study first the forces. They 
are most interesting and nearest to the child, that personifi- 
cation of energy and activity, their study is most natural 
and best for the children. 

“ When can we begin this part of the geography or eart 
study?” you ask. At the beginning; in the first grade. 


The Study of Earth Forces 


The great forces at work on the earth are water, air and 
heat, and a careful study of these during the first three or 
four years will be most helpful in later work in geography. 

The effects of water are most easily seen and understood 
by the little folks. Therefore, we can begin in the first 
grade, with the study of water, its uses, useful properties, 
forms (including evaporation and condensation, “ water 
dust,” steam, fog, clouds, dew, rain, frost, snow, ice), and a 
little of its work in wearing away, carrying along and depos- 
iting soil, and thus changing the earth. The same work 
can be reviewed and “ clinched” during the second year. 
The best time for such work is during the winter and spring 
months. 

Outlines or directions for the study of the forms of water 
will be found in Prmary Epucation for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1895. Suggestions for the study of the work of 
running water will be found in Miss Baber’s article in the 
issue for June, 1895. 

Air is an agent in earth-making or earth-changing almost 
as potent as water. Because air cannot be seen, but only 
studied by the children, through its effects, it is more 
difficult to study than water. In the second grade and 
again in the third grade the pupils can learn about the 
presence of air, its uses in burning and breathing, the pro- 
duction of air currents and the causes, effects and work of 
winds. If this work is done during the winter or early 
spring, it will leave the spring and fall for the study of 
plants and animals. 

Outlines for work with air and winds will be found in 
Primary Epucation for December, 1894, and January and 
February, 1895. 

In the study of heat in the third or fourth grades, we can 
review the work with water and air. Heat is, of course, the 
cause of the changing forms of water and of the currents of 
air. The study of heat prepares for a better understanding 
of climate and zones on the earth’s surface. 

An outline, by the writer, for the study of heat in lower 
grades, appeared in School Education (School Education 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.), for January and February, 1895. 


The Study of Earth Materials 


Here, also, we should begin with that which is nearest the 
child, most interesting and most common. The earth 
materials with which the average child is most familiar, which 
is most closely related with the plant work, and which is 
most important, is soil or dirt. Soil-making and soils can 
be taken up in any primary grade. The best time to study 
is April, May or June. Then the effects of the winter 
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frosts can be best investigated, and all stages in leaf and 
rock-disintegrations can be readily seen. 

Suggestions for the study of rock disintegration, soils and 
soil-making will be found in Primary Epucation for March 
and April, 1895. : 

Next in importance, from the standpoint of geography or 
“earth study,” are the rocks. Very few rocks are common 
as earth materials, only the sandstone rocks, the limestone 
rocks and the granite rocks. The rock study can begin in 
the second or third grade with any sandstone or limestone 
rock common “about the school. Granite is composed of 
two or more ingredients, is difficult to study, and hence, 
should be left to the last. 

In the study of rocks, also, we can and should begin with 
their life side, the story of the formation of the sandstone, 
shown by its grains of sand and layers, or the history of the 
limestone, shown by its fossils or crystals. After the chil- 
dren have deciphered something of its story, they can 
investigate its distinctive properties, its varieties, occurrence 
in their vicinity and uses. 

In this work with earth materials, Shaler’s First Book of 
Geology and Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks (both 


published by D. C. Heath & Co.), will be found very help- 
ful. : 


Devices for Desk Occupation 


Cook County Normal School, Chicago 
BELLE THOMAS 


Study of Trees. Its Relation to Seat-Work 


HESE children have been watching the trees ever since 
T they entered school last September ; still, since the first 
peep ofspring,a newinterest has been aroused. They 
have painted the twigs from week to week ; these paintings 
are dated, kept and each new one compared with the others 
that they may see how much the buds have changed in a 
week. 

Twigs are molded in clay. The angle of branching has 
been observed in various trees. To-day each child is given 
some clay and told to model any tree that he chooses to tell 
us about. At the close of the work, the models are held 
before the class that they may determine what tree has been 
chosen. 

The cylinder is carefully molded in connection with the 
tree work as it is a typical form of the trunk, limbs and 
twigs. 

Several lessons have been given in which the children 
have learned to determine from the appearance of the twig 
how much it grew in one season. [Each child is given six 
twigs from one tree, also scissors, manilla paper, rulers and 
paste. 

Directions. You may cut a strip of paper an inch wide 
and as long as the new growth on each twig. Allow a half- 
inch on the length of each strip. When you have cut the 
six lengths, paste them together. This long strip is dated 
and name of tree written upon it. 

These strips are brought to the next number lesson and 
afford abundant material for work. By adding the growth 
of the entire six twigs is obtained the average growth of 
each. This is compared with average growth of other trees. 


Be firm! One constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Tuetonic pluck. 
— Ohver Wendell Holmes 


**‘ Mamma, be sure and get me a cap with a divisor,” said little 
Dick, when his new winter cap was being purchased. 


A little Boston girl who had recently learned to repeat the 
Lord’s prayer was asked by her mother if she knew the meaning 
of ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses.” 

“« Why, yes, ” she replied ; ‘‘it means excuse us for going on the 
grass.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
To the Editor of Primary EDUCATION: 
I presume that the readers of your valuable journal are all 


aware that May 4th is the birthday of Horace Mann. But perhaps not 
all of them know that next May 4th is the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of that distinguished educator. A friend of mine has made what 
seems to me a good suggestion, namely that the public schools of the 
land should celebrate by appropriate exercises the one hundredth birth- 
day of one whose influence has been so potent for good in the common 
schools of the country. 
Very sincerely yours, : 
W. T. Harris, Commission.r. 


This excellent suggestion from Commissioner Harris 
should not pass unheeded. Almost the first question that 
will arise in the minds of primary teachers will be, “ But 
what can little children understand of the work of Horace 
Mann?” Is education more difficult than patriotism for 
little folks to understand? Is it harder to tell them that 
this great man, born one hundred years ago, loved the 
public schools and worked for them, than to try to make 
them comprehend that George Washington loved his coun- 
try and gave himself to its interests? They do understand 
what a school is, while an intangible sentiment like love of 
country may elude them, however glibly they talk about it 
on celebration days. Geta picture of Horace Mann and 
hang it in the school-room. Let them be as familiar with 
that as with Froebel and Longfellow and other faces seen so 
commonly in primary rooms. Read the life of Horace 
Mann yourselves and see if you cannot get something that 
will be of real interest to them. Not when he was born or 
died,— don’t load them down with dry statistics — but see 
what you can find about him that a little child can understand. 
This investigation will do you good, teachers, and I am glad 
the occasion for it has arisen. If all else fails it is safe and 
right to tell them, that he loved the public schools and tried 
to make them better. 


Bird Day 


This, too, is something new by way of a school anni- 
versary. But no argument is needed to win the approval of 
‘ every teacher to this annual remembrance of the return of 
the birds. The exercise given this month is but a sugges- 
tive outline. Change it, adapt it, fill it in to your heart’s 
content, only do something to cause the children to look, to 
listen for the birds and to consider them a part of 
their own lives. Every hour that a child gives to a tender 
interest in bird life makes that child better, sweeter and 
more open to humanizing and refining influences. If the 
barbaric yells of the small boy can be turned to an imitation 
of bird notes, the world will not only be the gainer, but the 
boy himself will have reached an epoch in culture that 
will make the teacher’s life far more pleasurable. Character 
cannot gain at one point without an influence being reflected 
at every other point, and the teacher who gets her children 
into sympathy with bird life has done for them more than 
she can ever measure. Special effort should be made that 
little school girls should know what it means to wear bird- 
wings on their hats, before they grow up to be women of 
influence with a moral responsibility on questions of dress. 
The bird slaughter for millinery purposes alone is reason 
enough for a Bird Day in our public schools. These prac- 
tical hints are given here, not to turn the attention from the 
beauty side, or the poetic side of the day’s exercises, but 
that the humane thought may not be overlooked when once 
the fascination of bird study holds sway. 
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Helps in Story Telling 


A teacher answers the question of a co ent on this for 
helps in story telling by “The Use of Stories in the Tcinder- 
garten,” by Anna Buckland, (E. Stieger, N. Y., publisher,) and “ The 
Place of the Story in Early ion,” by Sarah E. Wiltse (Ginn & 
Co.) Three story books are also suggested. “The Story Hour,” K. D. 
Wiggin & Nora Smith. “In the Child’s World,” Emilie Poulsson, 
if me aed Co.) “ Stories for the Kindergarten and Home,” M. L. 
an 





Supplementary Reading in Detroit Schools 


Assistant Superintendent Mathilde Coffin has originated a 
scheme for supplying fresh supplementary reading for the 
lower grades. The school board, by a special appropriation 
pay the expense of issuing, from week to week or month to 
month as the case may be, timely work for reading in the 
form of single sheet folders. A specimen of this reading is 
given in this number. Can other school boards be induced 
to come to the rescue? 


The Large Type Story 


I use the story given in Primary EpucATION each month for sight 
reading in the third and fourth grades. The large type enables the 
third grade pupils to recognize the words readily and to keep their place 
while reading. Ordinary type would do for the fourth grade, but not for 
the third. I use the story also for language work and drawing. After 
the pupils have read the story, I require them to write it from memory, 
and sometimes to draw pictures to illustrate what they have written, 
Several of the stories, I have found useful in the first and second grades. 
I read the story to the children and then have them tell it to me. 

Sacramento, Cal. ANNA MCLANAHAN, 


We get a large amount of enjoyment from the large type story and it 
would not be as acceptable in ordinary type. As my grade is the lowest 
of course we do not attempt to read it, but after I have selected some of 
the principal words from the story and written them upon the board 
marking the sounds, I cut the story into paragraphs, numbering each 
paragraph, paste on stiff paper and distribute one to each child. The 
pupils find the words in their paragraphs like those upon the board and 
underline. Then we sound the words and find out their meaning by each 
child giving a sentence containing the word called for. 

I then tell the story while the pupils take turns going to the board and 
pointing to the words as I mention them. 

After the reading they copy the paragraphs changing the print to 
script as a writing lesson. 

Then I erase the column of words upon the board and they copy 
them (having them underlined) from their papers and mark the sounds 
of the letters. Those who have correct papers have their names put 
upon the board in the picture of a large oblong prettily decorated to 
represent the paper from which the story is taken. We have this Friday 
afternoon instead of the regular reading lesson. 


Bangor, Me. L. MABEL FREESE 


Decoration Day 


Read the words of caution concerning this day on 
editorial page. 





Song Books 


Every primary teacher should find a way, even at a sacrifice, to own 
Eleanor Smith’s Songs for Little Children, /., I1., (Milton Bradley Co., 
and Thomas Charles, Chicago.) Songs and Games for Little Ones, by 
Jenks & Walker, (Oliver Ditson Co.) With these two books the teacher 
is fully equipped for all occasions. 


Letter Writing 
One teacher writes (in a private letter.) 


We had such interesting letters to-day that I must tell you about them. 
Our first moth burst its cocoon this morning. Our science lesson had 
been prepared upon another subject but just as the morning talk began a 
pair of bright eyes discovered the new schoolmate and the other work 
was put away while we talked of the mystery of this reawakening of life. , 
As we talked each tiny tot seemed to grasp a faint idea of immortality. 
Every hand felt, oh, so tenderly, of the cast-off shell, and every eye 
watched the tremulous unfolding of the delicate wings. When “ Busy 
Work” time came it was not drudgery but, instead, a delight to write to 
the friends of another room telling of the new arrival. 

Stockton, Cal. 


(This is worthy of imitation.—- £2.) 


A. S. 


Can you make the olden days in our supplementary 
picture of interest to the children? 
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Effect of Child-Study upon the 


Teacher 


- (Extracts from the February issue of 7he Child-Study Monthly.) 


Y her study of the child the teacher gains originality, 
RB she begins to grow anew ; she thinks first hand, and is 
not wholly dependent for her thoughts upon books, or 
the fertile imagination of some dreamy brain. If she becomes 
a careful observer she has thoughts that the world wishes to 
know. She is no longer a sponge inbibing the theories of 
others without the power to sift the true from the false, but 
she becomes a true critic of what she reads and is able 
really to better the condition of her schoo: and the com- 
munity, and she is able also by her study to add to the 
progress of humanity. Life to such a one takes on a new 
phase, her love for humanity increases and a new joy comes 
over her when she feels that her life has become of true 
service, © © 8 
No one can begin seriously the study of children without 
being directed to the study of self and those about her. 
This brings us to realize more than ever our kinship with 
all humanity and .increases our sympathy and love for the 
children struggling now, as we have done before, toward 
higher levels. From this study they become our children 
and the school-room becomes our home. Here we have, I 
believe, the link that is to unite the school and the home. 
As is well known, the influence of the school sinks into 
insignificance when compared to the influence of the home 
and the street, and too often these factors are working 
wholly antagonistic to each other. To the home is left the 
training of the physical nature, to the school the intellectual, 
and to the streets the emotional, the passions and the soul. 
When parents and teachers realize that the physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional life is a unit and that all these parts 
must rise or fall together, they will be brought into closer 
harmony. Parents will be glad to know how nearly their 
children approach the normal child, wherein they differ and 
how they best can be kept healthy and strong. They know 
a great many things about the physical condition, habits, 
and dispositions of their children which would be very 
helpful to the teacher and enable her to do much better 
work with the children. Parents are always ready to open 
their hearts to the physician, when the health of the child 
demands it, and I believe they will to the teacher as soon 
as she shows herself worthy of their confidence. * * * 
The individual who depends wholly on books: for his 
knowledge sees only the dry bones while the real vitality of 
the subject can never animate nor move him; becoming to 
a certain extent what he feeds upon, he dies intellectually 
and does not know it. How few teachers, after many 
years of service, retain real living spontaneity !—J// Child- 
study does nothing more than rejuvenate the teachers, which it 
will surely do, it will have accomplished more than all its cost. 
Child-study must have great influence in modifying curri- 
cula of education. There is now no allowance made for 
periods of retardation. There is a certaian amount of work 
to be done and a certain number of years in which to do it. 
Some average is taken to represent the amount for each 
year with little or no thought of the periods of growth. 
Accurate physical measurements have now been made of 
over a million children under all sorts of conditions, such as 
difference of age, sex, nationality, climate, occupation, and 
conditions of society, with a uniformity of results that seem 
to prophesy much for this study. These investigations 
throw much light on such problems as height, weight, 
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periods of most rapid growth, periods of retardation, phys- 
ical difference due to sex, relation of physical growth to 
health and to mental activity, etc., etc., and should be 
carefully studied by all who have anything to do with school 
wok. © © @ 

Again, the same study of the child which will cause 
teachers to understand and appreciate its individuality will 
cause principals and superintendents to understand and 
respect the individuality of the teacher, who is simply an 
older child. As the child can work to far better advantage 
when his personality is respected, and he is allowed to work 
along the lines of his interest, so the teacher can work far 
better when she is given freedom to work in her own way 
and is held responsible only for results. 

University of Nebraska G. W. A. Luckey 


In answer to the question, What do you think to be the 
principal value of child-study to the teacher ?—the following 
answers have been received : 


I regard the principal value of child-study to the teacher to lie in the 
fact that it causes her, as Professor Royce has said, to become a natur- 
alist, in so far as she scientifically observes and records the phenomena 
of child life and growth. NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 

Columbia College. 


Child-study seems to me to impart two of the most valuable acquire- 
ments or qualifications that a teacher can possibly possess: (1) 
Knowledge of children as individuals, and (2) sympathy with children 
as human beings like herself. Evidence of both these advantages has 
come to me in great abundance from the graduates of this school in recent 
years. E. H. RussEii 

State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


First. Child-study brings the teacher into closer rapport with the 
pupil, and establishes that personal bond which brings out the power of 
the teacher, and especially of a woman teacher. Man may and can run 
the school as a machine; his voice, physical strength, and character give 
him the advantage under present methods. When teaching is a work of 
love —to know children measures the love for them—the woman’s 
kingdom will come in the school-room. 

Second. The study of children’s hopes and ideals for the future is the 
only way I see of determining more accurately culture epochs; a study 
of their religious ideas and feelings will teach us the law of nature here; 
and so on, every power of mind and body needs to be studied. 

Clark University G. STANLEY HALL 


Its greatest benefit is in bringing the teacher into closer sympathy and 
appreciation of childhood. This is perhaps the best result of all—a 
very practical result. It is not so much an increase of scientific knowl- 
edge, but a common-sense ability to appreciate children’s physical and 
mental needs. 

Normal, Jil. C. A. McMurry 


The chief value of child-study is that it makes better teachers, in that 
they become more thoughtful and regardful of the child’s interests. 
Knowing the child’s organism and knowing the laws of its most healthful 
growth, as the result of child-study, they will know better how to apply 
their methods. . 

University of Illinois WILLIAM O. KROHN 

The teacher who undertakes lines of work in child-study is first brought 
to realize certain limitations to her work in the physical, intellectual, and 
moral constitution of the child. In so doing not only is she brought more 
sympathetically in touch, as above hinted, with the particular children 
that she studies, but she is trained to become a better estimater of child- 
nature in the future, for he who would successfully carry on the work of 
child-study must be able to reproduce as means of interpreting the mani- 
festations of the child before him, his own subjective experiences of 
childhood. Inability to do this is what often renders our teachers 
unsympathetic in their work. Many of them have forgotten that they 
ever were children. They cannot carry on child-study intelligently with- 
out being brought to a study of themselves at all times, both in their 
childhood and in their present attitude toward the child. Then too, in 
the investigation of child-life the teacher is stimulated to search for 
reasons for certain individual development, and is thus brought to a study 
of the child’s environment. 

Normal, Jil. 


A long time ago it was said “a little child shall lead them.” Teachers 
are just beginning to realize through child-study the full truth of that 
statement. This study enriches the work of the teacher in two ways at 
least. In the first place by forming the habit of considering children as 
objects of interest, and not as little nuisances, and by learning that things 
which have been considered as only very annoying traits on the part of 
children in the past are psychological sign-posts to be studied and regarded, 
and that troublesome children are often scientifically the most interesting 
children. All this gives the teacher—shall I say patience? Not so 
much that as a kind of interest in the phenomena presented by children 
in the school-room which makes patience unnecessary. In the second 
place, it broadens the horizon and widens the life of a teacher to feel 
that she is connected with something outside of the four walls of her 
little room. 

University of Chicago 


C.C. VAN LIEW 


C. H. THURBAR 































Let Little Hands 


Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 
To brave men lying low; 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 
We'll love the flag they loved so well, 
The dear old banner bright, 
We'll love the land for which they fell 
With soul, and strength, and might! aon 


“A Little, Child Shall Lead 
Them” 


At last the Northerner spoke, talking more to himself than 
to any one else, — 

“She used to come — my little girl, bless her heart ! — 
every night to meet me when I came home from the fields ; 
and she would stand under the great plum tree that’s just 
beyond the back door at home, with the sunlight making 
yellow brown in her golden curls, and the laugh dancing in 
her eyes when she heard the click of the gate, —I see her 
now, — and I’d take her in my arms, and she put up her 
little red lips for a kiss; but my little darling will never 
watch under the old plum tree by the well, for her father, 
again. I shall never hear the cry of joy as she catches a 
glimpse of me at the gate. I shall never see her little feet 
running over the grass to spring into my arms again.” 


*‘ And then,” said the Southerner, “ there’s a little brown- 
eyed, brown-haired girl, that used to watch in the cool 
afternoons for her father, when he rode in from his visit to 
the plantations. I can see her little face shining out now, 
from the roses that covered the pillars, and hear her shout 
of joy as I bounded from my horse, and chased the flying 
feet up and down the veranda.” 

And the Northerner drew near to the Southerner, and 
spoke now in a husky whisper, “We have fought here, like 
‘men, together. We are going before God in a little while. 
Let us forgive each other.” 


When the next morning’s sun walked up the gray stairs of 
the dawn, it looked down and saw the two foes lying dead, 
with their hands clasped in each other, by the stream which 
ran close to the battle-field. And the little girl with golden 
hair, that watched under the plum tree among the hills of 
New Hampshire, and the little girl with bright brown hair, 
that waited by the roses among the green fields of Georgia, 
were fatherless. 

— Sel. 


The Graves of the Patriots 


Here rest the great and good. Here they repose 
After their generous toil. A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers them again, as Winter frowns. * * * 
Here let us meet, and while our motionless lips 
Give not a sound, and all around is mute 
In the deep Sabbath of a heart too full 
For words or tears — here let us strew the sod 
With the first flowers of Spring, and make to them 
An offering of the plenty Nature gives, 
And they have rendered ours — perpetually. 

—J. G. Percival 
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One Flag 


There’s a thrill and a throb in the air to-day, 
- A throb and a thrill ever new; 

For billows have broken o’er wall and town 
Of red and of white and of blue. 


The blood runs swift and a shrill huzza 
Springs glad to the lips of youth. 

While louder the silence speaks of those 
Who fought, dear God, for thy truth. 





It floats up the aisles of the village church, 
It springs from the State House Dome; 

It kisses the breeze, wherever it please, 
Set firm in the heart of the home. 


And all through the hours, the incense of flowers, 
Of prayers and of praise is sung 

From a censer of gold, that the children hold, 
While the storied past is sung. 


The censer is memory’s sacred urn 
That holdeth for love and rue 

The ashes of those whom each heart knows 
Fought for the gray or the blue. 


Fewer each year as the end draws near, 
When none will be left, not one, 

Who saw the sorrowful sights of war 
Or shared in the brave deeds done. 


But unto the children we tell the tale; 
And once in each twelvemonth long, 
We honor the men who died for us 
When the goodly land went wrong.— Sel. 





Our Soldiers 


A Decoration Day Exercise 
OLIvE E. DANA 


Song 


Air: “ America.” 


Our soldiers, ’tis of you, 

To faith and freedom true, 
Of you we sing. 

Our land’s at rest to-day, 

It’s strifes have passed away,— 
Our praise we bring ! 


Rest in your grassy beds, 

While bloom a nation spreads 
On each appears ; 

We, too, will love our land 

And serve with loyal hand, 
In all the years ! 

(Above the platform should be draped the largest and handsomest 
flag obtainable. Portraits of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Garfield, and 
others who rendered conspicuous service should be displayed If there 
are or have been men who were prominent in the Civil war, or whose 
bravery is locally recognized, who went from or have since been identi- 
fied with the town, let their portraits be shown also, or have their names 
appear in the decorations, which should be as numerous and beautiful as 


it is possible to have them. Let each child salute the flag as he comes 
forward to speak.) 


Recitation 

( Concert) 
’Tis longer ago than we can remember,— 
Three times or four times as long as our years, 


The time since they went for freedom’s defending. 
Away to the battle, with cheers and ’mid tears. 


Longer ago than we can remember, 
Some of them, some of them, only, returned, 
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Wounded and weary, but bringing in triumph 
The flag where the stars, unblotted, still burned. 


Song Pe 
Arr: “ Star-Spangled Banner. 


They came with our flag borne proudly in sight, 
Who went, for its sake, their lives to surrender ; 
’Twas tattered and torn, but with stars burning bright 
As now, when we give it our homage so tender. 
(Ad salute the flag.) 
While the star-spangled banners in triumph still wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ! 


RecirraTion — Continued 


Longer ago than we can remember, 

Were the muskets laid down, for the battles were done ; 
The red, white and blue o’er a nation of freemen 

Was unfurled, and the cause of our liberties won ! 


’Tis longer ago than we can remember, 

But the peace, and the hope, and the freedom we share, 
Ours is the gift, and theirs is the glory, 

And once more early blossoms our loving hands bear. 


’Twas longer ago than we can remember, 

But we praise them, and love them, and thank them 
to-day. 

Our hearts are athrill with gratitude tender, 

As the flag and a flower above them we lay. 


(Each child bears a small flag, and each bri a handful of the 
flowers he names. And as they begin, the teacher places upon the 
blackboard or in some conspicuous place the word “OUR,” in evergreen 
or in flowers; while as each child speaks she must put in position another 
letter, formed of flowers like those he holds, till all have finished, and 
the word “SOLDIERS” has been formed. As flowers come into 
blooming so much earlier or later in different localities and latitudes, 
other kinds may sometimes have to be substituted for those here given, 
but their names should begin, severally, with these same lefters.) 


Exercise 


I bring Syringas, sweet as their memories are ; and they 
are, too, one of our country’s own colors. 


I have gathered the fresh young Oak leaves, and have 
made them into a wreath of honor. 


These Zilies I bring, all spotless as their fame. 


I gathered these Dandelions from the fields and the road- 
sides where some of them used to play, as we do, now. 


I brought /vy, because it lives so long, and because it 
clings always so closely. So it is with their deeds, and with 
our thoughts of them. 


I bring Zverlasting flowers. 


(Displays immortelles, some of which have been colored blue and 
yellow and red, but the most of which are white.) 


It is not time for Roses, but these have come earlier than 
their mates, for this very day. This white one is from a 
bush that a soldier boy transplanted, and used to love. 


And this bit of Southernwood came from an old-fashioned 
garden that has hardly been changed since one of them 
made-and tended it. 


Recrranion — Continued 


’Twas longer ago than we can remember, 

But our land and its laws, and each well-guarded home 
Are ours now because the need found them ready 

To march with brave hearts, to the bugle and drum. 


’Twas longer ago that we can remember, 

But they tell us the story with low voices yet, 
The story of men who brave were and tender, 
And whose gift to our country we will not forget. 


Close with a patriotic song. 
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Susie’s New Hat 


ELEANOR Root 


(Enter Susie, Jessie, and Ellen. Susie with a big band- 
box, from which she takes her new spring hat.) 


Susie. There, girls, isn’t it pretty? 

Ellen. Lovely! 

Jessie. Yes, indeed, it is, but — 

Susie. But what? Just look at those dear little birds! 


Could anything be prettier? (Caressing them.) 

Ellen. That’s just it, Susie — if it wasn’t for the birds I 
should like it ever so much ! 

Jessie. O, Ellen, how can you say so? I think those 
birds are the most beautiful ones I ever saw. See the green 
and blue and gold! (She holds the hut up to the light.) 

Susie (aggrievedly.) Madame Brousseau said they were 
very rare, and that in a few years more, there wouldn’t be 
any at all! 

Ellen. And I want to tell you what my mamma said only 
yesterday. She said that a good many different kinds of 
birds were getting very rare, because boys and men were 
hunting them all the time for hats and bonnets. Just think ! 
the dear little birds that God made to sing and enjoy them- 
selves in this bright, beautiful world ! 


Susie. O, 1 didn’t think of that! 
Jessie. Nort! 
Ellen. But that isn’t the worst—killing the birds — 


though that’s bad enough. 
starving to death ! 

Susie and Jessie. Oh! Oh! 

Ellen. Mamma said that most of the birds were killed 
when they were raising their young, for then their colors 
were brightest and they made the prettiest trimming. Then, 
when they can’t come back with food, of course the little 
ones starve. Just think of them waiting there in their nests 
day after day for the mother and father bird — until they 
slowly die! Doesn’t it seem pretty hard? 

Susie. OO, it’s dreadful! ~ 

Ellen. And just as long as people buy birds for their 
hats, just so long will the birds be killed ! 

Susie. O, Ellen, I’m never going to wear birds again on 
my hats— never! And I’m going to ask mamma to have 
some other trimming put on this very afternoon ! 

Jessie. And I'll know what no¢ to get when mamma buys 
my spring hat ! 


It’s the poor little young ones 


_Rainy Day Song 
Rose N. YAWGER 


The skies are gray and the rain comes down 
With its merry, merry clatter, 

With its tap-tap-tap 

And its drum-drum-drum ! 
And many a jolly spatter. 


It calls to the flowers and the seed and the grain, 
‘* Come, come, wake from your sleeping! ” 
And then over hill 
And field again, 
The flowers and grass come creeping. 


The skies are gray and the rain comes down, 
But what care we for the weather? 

Our hearts are light, 

And our faces bright, 
We'll merry be together. | 


Tra-la-la-la! We'll sing and play, 
Wake the echoes with our laughter. 

Be merry as the birds of May, 
Or the flowers that follow after. 
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A Happy Couple 


I once knew a couple 
Who lived in the wood ; 
Up in the tree-top 
Their dwelling it stood. 


The summer it came, 
And the summer it went ; 
And they still lived on, 
Though they paid no rent. 


Their parlor was lined 
With the softest of wool ; 

Their kitchen was warm, 
And their pantry full. 


And four little babies 
Peeped out at the sky ; 
You never saw darlings 
So pretty and shy ! 
— Open Eyes 


How the Woodpecker Knows 


“ How does he know where to dig his hole, 
The woodpecker there , on the elm-tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 
To use for a drum, or to burrow in? 
How does he find where the young grubs grow — 
I'd like to know?” 





The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 
And drummed a tattoo that was fun for him, 
“‘No breakfast here! It’s too hard for that,” 
He said, as down on his tail he sat. 
“ Just listen to this: *7rrr-rat-tat-tat.” 


Away to the pear-tree, out of sight, 
With a cheery call, and a jumping flight! 
He hopped around till he found a stub, 

“ Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub! 
’Tis moist and dead —rrrrr rub-dub-dub.” 


‘To a branch of the apple-tree Downy hied, 
And hung by his toes on the under side. 
“ ’Twill be sunny here, in this hollow trunk ; 
It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk. 
Just the place for a nest ! — rrrrr runk-tunk-tunk.” 


“T see,” said the boy. “ Just a rap or two, 
Then listen, as any bright dey might do. 
You can tell ripe melons and garden stuff 
In the very same way — //’s easy enough. 
— William J. Long 


The Flower Queen 


Down in the damp, green meadow, 
When the warm spring days had come, 
Stood by the busy brooklet 
A little violet home. 


Each morn the rootlet servants 
Brought food from the earth below, 
While the leaflets breathed from heaven 

Fresh air and purest dew. 


Tenderest care was given 
The little flower queen, 
Who, in robes of royal purple, 
Would very soon be seen. 
— Emily T. Farwell 


The Queen of the May 


Who shall be queen of the May? 
Not the prettiest one, not the wittiest one ! 
Nor she with the gown most gay ! 
But she that is pleasantest all the day through 
With the pleasantest things to say and to do,— 
Oh, she shall be Queen of the May ! 
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April’s Last Word 


‘* They think ['m gone,” she said, 
And smiled.and tossed her head, 
While she noted what the little folks were playing. 
‘* For all the fun we've had, 
I do believe they’re glad, 
And every chick and child has gone a-Maying. 


‘* But though from earth I fly, 
I linger in the sky; 
This day is yet my own to watch above them; 
They little know,” said she, 
** How fair they are to me — 
The roguish little sprites — or how I love them. 


** They speak of me no more; 
From blooming shore to shore 
They welcome May with summer close behind her. 
They shan’t forget me so! 
I’m bound before I go, 
I'll jog their memories with a brisk reminder. 


** I’m sure I'll be allowed 
To engineer this cloud ;” 
(Here April’s merry eyes began to twinkle) ; 
‘* Tt’s loaded to the brim, 
It’s all in working trim — 
I wonder how they'd like a little sprinkle! ” 
— Eudora 8. Bumstead 


The Lilac 


The sun shone warm, and the lilac said, 
“T must hurry and get my table spread, 

For if I am slow, and dinner is late, 

My friends, the bees, will have to wait.” 


So delicate lavender glass she brought, 
And the daintiest china ever bought ; 
Purple tinted, and all complete ; 

And filled each cup with honey sweet. 


“ Dinner is ready!” Spring Wind cried, 
And from hive and hiding, far and wide, 
While the lilac laughed to see them come, 
The little gray-jacketed bees came hum — m! 


They sipped the syrup from every cell, 

They nibbled at taffy and caramel ; 

Then, without being asked, said every bee, 
** We'll be very happy to stay to tea.” — Sed. 


Good-night Song 


Good-night, birds ; good-night, my singers, 
Silent all sky-larks and thrushes — 

Songs are sweeter for the hushes, 
Good-night, bees and blossom-ringers ; 
Good-night birds ; good-night, my singers ! 


Good-night, stream,— I hear you plashing ! 
In the moonlight, run your riot, 

Making all the dark more quiet ; 

Stars unto your stars are flashing,— 
Good-night, stream — I hear you plashing ! 


Good-night, grasses ; good-night, clover ; 
With the dawn will wind awake you ; 
Let it’s swinging cradle take you ; 

All the sky’s a spangled cover,— 
Good-night, grasses ;.good-night, clover ! 


Good-night, mother ; good-night, sweet one |! 
O’er my bed, come bend above me 
Eyes, like two more stars, that love me. 
Hurry, day! Night, be a fleet one! 
Good-night, mother ; good-night, sweet one. 

— Virginia Woodward Cloud, in “ Youth's Companion" 
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The Pitcher Plant 


“You are a very strange flower,” said the Golden 


Marigold to the Pitcher Plant. “I wonder why Mother 
Nature did not give you a bright red when she gave me my 
gorgeous yellow.” 

Poor Pitcher Plant hung her head and spread an umbrella 
to hide herself from the light of the day. Her sensitive 
leaves curled their edges so closely together that by and by 
they grew that way, and the children called them pitchers. 

But the strangest of all is this: those little pitchers can 
hold water, and never a day but some thirsty bird flies down 
to drink. “Dear Pitcher Plant,” they say, “what should 
we do if it were not for you!” 

Then the happy Pitcher Plant blushes so rich and deep a 
red that artists often say, “ How beautiful are the Pitcher 
Plant and the Marsh Marigold growing side by side. Their 
colors seem made for each other!” and many a time they 
gather the plants and place them in their windows, where 
they may enjoy the bright yellow and the deep, dark red, 
standing there side by side. M. 


The May Queen 


The children were having recess. There was to be a 


May party in the woods the next day and they were to 
choose their queen. 


“Let us have Alice,” said one, “she is so pretty.” ‘No,’ 
said Kate, “she doesn’t wear ‘Pretty dresses. Let’s have 
Ethel. Her dresses are lovely.” 

“But she gets mad at everything,” said Marion. ‘So do 


you,” cried Kate. This might have led to a quarrel, if 
Mary, who was older, had not come along just then. 

“Tell us who would make the best queen, Mary,” one of 
them said. ‘“ Yes, yes,” they all cried. 

“« Mustn’t she be pretty?”’ asked Marion. 

“Mustn’t a queen wear nice clothes?” asked Kate. 

“J think,” said Mary, “that the best queen would be one 
who is good and kind and true, even if she is not pretty or 
hasn’t nice clothes. Now who will be the best one?” 

“T think Grace Lee is the sweetest girl I know,” 
one. 

“T think she is the kindest,” said another. 

“She is always good,” said another. “She is good in 
school and good at home. She never gets cross when we 
are playing. She is a lovely girl, if she zs poor.” 

“Grace shall be our queen,” cried Kate. ‘“ Yes, Grace 
shall be our queen,” said all, and away they ran to find 
Grace, who had heard none of their talk. 

“ Grace, you must be our queen to-morrow,” they cried. 

“1?” said Grace. “Why do you choose me? I have 
nothing pretty enough for a queen to wear.” 

“We choose you because we love you,” they said. 

How Grace’s eyes did shine! And what a happy time 
they had next day! And how sweet the dear little queen 
looked with her crown of flowers! But sweeter than the 
flowers was her kind sunny heart. 


said 


L. F. A. 


Being a Frog 

“T wish I was a frog,” said Tom, “then I could go into 
the water whenever I wanted to.” 

Tom was sitting by the brook as he said this. 
had told him not to go in wading again that day. 
do wish I was a frog.” 
watch them. 
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“Yes, I 
And. he lay down in the grass to 
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Soon he began to feel cool and wet. He was in the 
water. How did he get there? And he had his clothes on. 
He felt for his pocket, to get his new knife out, for fear it 
would rust. Why! Where was that pocket? He looked 
down at his clothes. They looked like a frog’s skin. He 
looked then at his hands and feet. They were like frogs’. 

He had turned into a frog. Wasn't it fine? He jumped 
for joy and landed on a log. 

Just then he heard a voice saying, “ Here’s a big one, 
boys! Now hit him!” And there came a shower of 
stones which hurt him. 

He jumped to another log. “I see him,” 
the cruel boys. “Now hit him again!” He tried to 
jump into the water but could not move. “I’m a boy! 
I’m a boy!” he tried to say, but could only croak, “ Ker- 
chug! Ker-chug!” 

But as he did so, he awoke. He had been asleep and 
one foot had slipped into the water. On a log near by sat 
an old frog, blinking and saying “‘ Ker-chug!” 

“ Frogs don’t aéways have fun,”’ said Tom, but /’/ never 
throw stones at one again.” 


cried one of 


L. F. A. 


The Oriole’s Nest 


Mr. and Mrs. Oriole had built a pretty nest in the elm 
tree. It was so nicely 
woven and it was fas- 
tened securely to the 
tip of a long branch 
and was rocked by the 
slightest breeze. The 
tree was just across the 
street from a school- 
> house. 

“What should we 
do without boys?”’ said 
Mr. Oriole when they 
were working on their 
house, as he came flying 
from the school-yard 
with a piece of string 
in his bill. “They 
always have strings in their pockets, and they often drop 
some.” 

“‘ And here is a pretty blue ribbon that I found there,” 
said his wife. ‘“ It must have once belonged to one of those 
dear little girls. How pretty it will look in our nest! ”’ 





Oriole’s nest 


. 


The horse-hair woven into it came from the horse owned 


by Joe’s father, who lived near the school-house. 

“There couldn’t be a prettier place for a home,” they 
said, when all was completed. “To be sure, the little girl 
named Elsie, who lives near here, has a cat that keeps 
watching us. But our nest is out of her reach, I am sure. 
She could never walk out to the end of this slender 
branch.” 

The days passed by and the happy couple enjoyed their 
home. The school children often watchéd them. When 
the long summer vacation came the birds missed their 
happy laughter, but when school began again they were glad 
to hear them at their play. 

When the cold days came the birds flew away. Nearly 
all winter the empty nest hung there. But one stormy day 
it was blown down. Eddie spied it as he was going home 
and took it into his teacher. 

She showed it to the children. “This is the nest we 
have often seen,” she said. ‘See how nicely it was made 
and what a deep, safe cradle for baby birds to swing in.” 

“ Why, that is the top-stfing that I lost,” said Leonard. 
“T know it by the button on it.” Sure enough, there it 
was, woven into this nest. 

“ And I think that is my blue hair-ribbon,” said Grace. 
‘“‘ But I don’t care if they aid take it; it makes their nest 
look so pretty.” 

The nest was hung up in the school-room, and the chil- 
dren enjoyed looking at it, for they had contributed some 
of the material of which it was built. L. F. A. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK CITY. 


METHODS OF MIND TRAINING. By Catherine 
Aiken. 


A book for teachers. Written on the teach. 
ers’ own plane by a teacher who knows 
exactly how to present her original method 
for the cultivation of attention and mem- 
ory. These methods are claimed to be 
founded on psychological principles, have 
been tested by actual work in the school-room 
and have gained for the author an enviable 
reputation. Miss Aiken believes that the 
chief factor in the obtaining of knowledge, is 
the ability to concentrate the attention to such 
a degree as to insure a retentive memory. 
After thirty years of the old methods of teach- 
ing she became convinced that there were 
better ways to reach results and set herself to 
discover them with vigor and originality. Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall says of these methods after 
witnessing them in Miss Aiken’s school: “I 
should not have thought such rapidity and 
certainty possible had I not seen it. The value 
of such work as one factor of mental training 
must be very great.” There is a direct sug- 
‘gestion to teachers in these words: “Can you 
not afford to set apart twenty minutes every 
morning at the opening of school, when there 
shall be no attempt at learning, as such, only 
an effort to arouse and strengthen the mental 
faculties by daily exercise in the same direc- 

‘tion until the fu]l use of them becomes a men- 
tal habit?” We believe that the teachers who 
read this book. will not hesitate to set apart 
the twenty minutes and make the experiment 
the author sets forth so clearly and which is 
within the reach of every teacher. The same 
methods, in simpler form, will apply equally 
well to primary work. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO. 


UNDER THE PINES. By Lydia Avery Coonly. 


This is a collection of more than sixty short 
poems by an author who is not unknown and 
whose name is a guarantee for their pure 
quality. 

“ They have no plan, no moral hid 
No prize for one who delves; 
They came from out a happy heart 
And seemed to sing themselves.” 


says the author, and this happy-hearted tone 
is felt through them all. Their range is not 
wide and is confined almost wholly to nature 
themes and the serious underlying thought in 
their contemplation. They are full of the 
heart of life whether in the beauty of field and 
flower or the joy of human friendships. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE ART OF PUTTING QUESTIONS. 
Young. 

The original edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1858. After being out of. print for 
years, the present publisher has prepared an 
American edition. So little of worth has ever 
been written of the art of questioning that the 
monographs of Fitch and Hughes have almost 
stood alone. If this is worthy of a place with 
those—and the publishcr says it is—then 
every teacher needs this little pamphlet book 
to lay on her desk for ready reference. The 
“contents” look practical, and to turn the 
pages is to feel like reading it. Only about 
sixty pages in the book, and for once the truth 
the teacher needs is within the power of a 
small salary — price, fifteen cents. 


By W. 8. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


POEMS OF THE FARM. Selected and illustra- 
ted by Alfred C. Eastman. 


The lover of farm life and old-time scenes of 
rural pleasures will find this beautiful book 
stored with these recollections, quaintly ex- 
pressed in rythmic verse. There is a genuine 
flavor of country life in these poems that can 
only be appreciated by the reader who has 
lived among such scenes as are here depicted. 

Reminiscent stories full of pathetic incident 
are charmingly illustrated by exquisite pic- 
tures, that make of the book a gem ofart. It 
is a book to lay on the library shelf close by 
where it can be frequently taken up to feast 
the eyes on beauty, and to ‘keep the heart 
warm with old-time memories of homely 
genuine living. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


MYTHS OF OLD GREECE. Mara L. Pratt. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION has from the beginning 
taken its stand with the best teachers upon 
the subject of unwise and indiscriminate myth 
teaching to the children. We hope, then, our 
word may have weight when we say that 
“ Myths of Old Greece ” is a book we can most 
heartily recommend. All objectional features 
of the crude myth have been omitted; the 
whole force of the stories is upon the side of 
right, and the beauty element predominates. 
The book is written in a-flowing imaginative 
style that cannot fail through its rhythm to 
hold the interest of young and old. There is, 
we believe, no other Greek myth book before 
the teachers of which it can be said there are 
no crudenesses in horrors, no yiigarities in 
motif, no absurd anachronisms to mar the 
unity of thought and style. We recommend 
this book to those thoughtful teachers who 
have long since given up teaching myths to 
children simply because they are classics. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Charles A. 
Lane. 


A supplementary reader for youngest chil- 
dren after they are able to recognize five or 
six of the most commonly used words. The 
first lessons are upon the common things that 
interest the child, his top, the dog, cow, fish, 
etc. Stories are soon introduced and the child 
is easily and gradually led into easy reading. 
The book is planned upon the supposition that 
children must learn to walk gradually and that 
they are not intellectually able to step out at 
once into fields of classic literature. The book 
is. one more help for the primary teacher 
which she will be sure to appreciate. It is 
well illustrated with suitable pictures that 
children like. . 


STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS By Edward Eggleston. 


Second grade supplementary reader. Its 
purpose is to familiarize the little children 
with some of the prominent characters in his- 
tory, by means of the story which the child is 
always ready for. It is just the book tostirthe 
imagination of children at an age when they 
are keenly susceptible to the recital of adven- 
ture and brave deeds. The author has not for- 
gotten the pedagogical requirements for such 
a work and has given short sentences and 
paragraphs that the children “ may find fre- 
quent breathing places” in going up the hill. 
It is difficult to see why this should not bea 
popular and successful book in the home as 
well as the school. Such stories are every- 
where in demand and Mr. Eggleston’s reputa- 
tion as a story-teller is a sufficient promise of 
their interest and fascination. Good illustra. 
tions full of stirring life are plentifully distri- 
buted through the clearly printed pages. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 
By Edward Eggleston. 

This supplementary reader for third grade is 
designed to give to children true pictures of 
the pioneer life of the American people, by 
means of stories of Indian life, frontier peril, 
Revolutionary feats and of scientific explora- 
tion. These scenes embrace the early life of 
settlers all over the continent— North, South, 
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Atlantic and Pacific slopes. Running through 
these adventures are descriptions of the 
homes, dress, manners, and children of a 
period about which our children should know, 
yet which are scantily given in American his- 
tory. The imagination of the children ts 
assisted in this book, also, by good illustra- 
tions. 


OLD GREEK STORIES. By James Baldwin. 


Of making Greek stories there is no end. 
The author says: “I have here attempted to 
tell a few stories of Jupiter and his mighty 
company and of some of the old Greek heroes, 
simply as stories, nothing more. I have care- 
fully avoided every suggestion of interpreta- 
tion. Attempts at analysis and explanation 
will always prove fatal to a child’s apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of such stories. To incul- 
cate the idea that these tales are merely de- 
scriptions of certain natural phenomena 
expressed in narrative and poetic form, is to 
deprive them of their highest charm; it is like 
turning precious gold into utilitarian iron it; 
is changing a delightful romance into a dull 
scientific treatise. The wise teacher will take 
heed not to be guilty of such an error.” The 
book has several fall page illustrations full of 
the action and spirit of the stories. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD. 


MYTHS AND MOTHER PLAYS. By Sara E. 
Wiltse. Illustrated by Hiram Putnam Barnes. 


Miss Wiltse has selected twelve groups of 
nature myths suited to the twelve months of 
the year—cloud myths, fire myths, flower, 
harvest, moon, rain, rainbow, sun, star, wind 
and winter myths—and has eliminated from 
them everything objectionable for the young- 
est children at home or in school. The illus- 
trations of these myths are wonderful in 
interpretative power, suitability and elabora- 
tion. They are a study in themselves and so 
well calculated to develop and inspire the 
artistic sense, that children who are permitted 
to use this book for themselves must see a 
beauty and meaning in these stories that could 
be realized in no other way. ° 

The well-known ability of the writer of these 
myths, and her rare spirit toward everything 
that has to do with the training of the souls of 
little children, are reasons sufficient for the 
prophecy that this book will be warmly 
received by kindergartners and primary 
teachers. 

Between these myths are interspersed the 
Froebel Mother Plays, also illustrated, and 
which are coming to be as well known as the 
stories themselves. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK 
THouGuHTt. By Alexander Francis Chamber- 
lain, M.A., Pa.D., Lecturer on Anthropology at 
Clark University. Price, $3.00. 


At the summer school at Clark University in 
1894 the author delivered a series of lectures 
upon “The Child in Folk Thought.” This vol- 
ume is an elaboration and amplification of 
those lectures. The present attention to Child 
Study has led to the belief that such a book 
might assist present investigation by giving 
some of the chief child activities among 
primitive peoples, and by pointing out their 
survivals in the social institutions and culture 
movements of to-day. The book is large, over 
four hundred pages, and is a full record of the 
views of different nations with regard to the 
child in nearly every particular. Children’s 
food, plants, flowers, trees, animals, birds, the 
child as actor, inventor, poet, musician, hese, 
teacher, in its relation to father, mother, as 
God, as the Christ Child —all are here consid- 
ered in minute detail. Proverbs and sayings 
of different countries about father, mother, 
and child are given liberally, while stories and 
legends are plentifully interwoven. All that 
the tribes and ages have thought about, 
ascribed to, dreamt of, or learned from the 
child, and the entire parent-lore ot the human 
race are here brought together. Such a book 
cannot fail to be an invaluable contribution to 
the students of Child Study and of the human 
race who know how to trace causes and 
courses of progress from the beginnings of 
things to the present time. 
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IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 


Educators, Students and Brain-workers everywhere 
acknowledge that 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


is a True Brain Food, supplying to the system the elements essential to maintain the 
normal nerve force and vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the brain of the 
ox and the embyro of the wheat, formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years 
ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Endorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. Prepared only by per O, 8 West 25th 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. The best remedy known for colds in the head and . . St., New York. 


sore throats. By mail, 50cents. 











Martha’s Vineyard ‘ ‘ino'tie sesr. sais an edi 


Summer Institute. ™ ‘ie trovest.|§ DRAWING 


At Cottage City, Mass. ‘Out in the Atlantic Ocean.” 
Nineteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 13, 1896. 


School of Methds: Serrects.,. Academic Depts.: £rsroets:,,[@ Rezteton. tise nn ste she 


AMINATIONS IN D 
k. The 


Emerson College of Oratory: ssrcatcx reouity ot tne cottege ot oratory. iyeeeaons 


ce! “ 
A New, Large, Light and Airy AUDITORIUII. 35 Exchange 8t., BUFFALO, 
The attendance last yeas was 7 from thirty-nine States and Territories, making this by far 











e largest Summer School in the United States 
a@ SEND FOR LARGE 0 Paoe SS eee, full information in regard to the outlines of work 
in all departments, advantages offered, , tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. POE. 0 wt 
W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. Agents SSE Don’t rely on oth 
A. W. EDSON, ‘Worcester, Mass. See - Oauht farniahed fren. 











FOR BUSY WORK. 


For busy work in all grades get «Game of Indus- 


tries.” Any number can play. Tells all about the 
great industries. Very instructive and entertaining. 


60,000 sold. Price, 50 Cents. 

Special Offer. One set mailed postpaid to anyone 
sending 25 cents and the names of five teachers or 
pupils. Stamps accepted. 

F. G. Curvin, Publisher, 
14 Holly St., Brockport, New York. 


Tired Brain 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
actsasageneraltonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 














Agents Wanted. 


Books at Less than Cost. 


Including Fine Art Wor 
Good Editions of Standa 
=. of your favorite 





Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says : 


author at todo’ than a ch edition would 
one Fae Ls . Send for latest ‘‘Special 


B. T. CALYERT, prtedeipnia, Pa. 


“TI gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For pamphlet giving full information 
apply to 
lM: CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass: 


LITERATURE: Five Cents a Pupil. 


32 pages of choice Dlustrated Eiteretare. 5 cents a copy; 60 
cents a dozen. SEND FOR LIST. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
63 Fifth Av., N.Y. 211 Wabash Av.,Chicago. San Francisco, Cal, 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by All Druggists. 
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LITTLE SPEECHES FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS. 


NOTES. 


Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. Sd. 
Hundreds of other books of 
logues, Plays, Books of Games, THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
aed a oa tite. Fall Runs the most sumptuous train ever built, 
Satecintive caminates sent free on the fastest time, and through the most 
on application. interesting scenery, from New Orleans to San 


Francisco, making connection via Eagle Pass 
for all points in Mexico. 


5 THE DE WITT Publishing House, 
Ne. 88 Rose Street, Rew York. 








ITS SUNSET LIMITED 


Leaving New Orleans each Monday and 
Thursday at 10 A.M.,is confessedly the acme 
of luxurious travel. The Southern Pacific is 
the first line to recognize the heretofore inade- 
quate accommodations provdied for ladies, 
and has added to its Sunset Limited trains a 
ladies’ drawing room car, containing a spe- 
cially appointed apartment, provided with the 
most luxurious fittings, supplied with ample 
and well selected library, writing desks 
stocked with daintiest stationery, reclining 
couches, easy chairs, etc. These cars contain 
seven boudoir sleeping compartments, which 
can be occupied singly or en suite, all opening 
upon a hallway at one side and having com- 
municating doors. 

The gentlemen’s room contains bath room, 
barber shop, buffet and smoking compart- 
ment. The train carries besides the cars men- 
tioned, two double drawing room ten section 











Oldest bureau for securing its in 
b is 
Every patent taken out Ay LY beonens y+ 


Scientific American 


lange circulation of f omy 
Se oe TE 


ot Ly 361 Broadway, New York City. CO., sleepers, and a dining room where meals are 


served a la carte. It is needless to say that 
every appointment of the train is a realization 


sit teh of the highest attainable standard of Pullman 
At Price riepele Guns ead Piotoles Corte work. 








Bilge, Harness, Crt fae ue 58 Hours, New Orleans to Los Angeles. 
Sy ae seep Steven, Rettiee, — mine 75 Hours, New Orleans to San Francisco. 
Ketter Fremeey Jack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, HayCutters, Take a trip to the Pacific Coast, or return via 
oo pF “ae, Ieee, } endo, Bama the Southern Pacific where snow never inter- 
~n Hand cr Bags | ued tod bond feres with the running of trains and where 
or fools, Bit races you will be perpetually charmed by the 
ee Lb aarrs novelty and interest of the scenery and the 





sights along the way. 





TEACHERS 
WANTED 


We have man << aan 

dents and School Boards for teachers and 
for the next foxaudien eal tania ya 
teachers free, they paying 


NO REGISTRATION FEE 


until we have secured them a position pro- 
vided they send 30 cents to cover cost of 
corresponding with references given. 


WE RECOMMEND TEACHERS 


for positions. 
A Coys blank will be sent on re- 
ceipt of the above amount. 
ADDRESS “‘ THE EDUCATOR,” 
35 Exchange 8t., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Third Annual Session of the .. . 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


- « « at Clens Fall, N. Y. 





We cannot give you much of an idea of our school by means of an advertise- 
ment, but we will be glad to send free to all applicants, a seventy-page circular giv- 
ing all the details of the work of the school and an illustrated circular with a score 
of half-tone cuts of views in this section of the country, a brief sketch of the 
history connected with it and an account of the excursions taken during and at 
the close of the school. ‘ 

Liberal terms offered to club managers. ‘Teachers from the West and South 
will find this year a specially favorable one to attend our School as our session 
begins July 14 and the meeting of the N. E. A. at Buffalo closes July 10. 

For circulars or other information address 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


wH. E, HOLT’S NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY~ 


FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
The thirteenth annual session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th and close with 
exercises, July 3ist, 1896. 
It? D IMPROVED NORMAL COURSE IN MUSIC (published by the author) which 
ae Fae 2s his recen’ noes aie — of teaching will be used with other Cocke. Most won- 


derful results are now obtained b new X ¢- of school furnishes apes eeoamnagee for 
those desiring to perfect themesives in the Art of reading music at sight. Send for circulars. 


MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


CHICAGO, ILE. 
FRANCES W. PARKER, Prin. 
eee@July 13th to July ist, 1896.@ee--- 
THIRTEEN DEPARTMENTS. 


Oo A Srptomette peweentntion of the Theory of Concentration by the regular faculty of the Cook 
un orm 
A ool whu.\y Gevotsd to educational work. For circulars of information address 


WILLIAM 8. JACKMAN, 6916 Perry Av., Station O, Chicago, Ill. 














The Educator, » panne at 35 Exchange 
pers a a N. at 50 cents a year con- 
ins Current Topics in a readable 
om. ether with all questions on this 
sabject likely to be = at the examina- 
sama = ublishers guarantee that the 
mailed hereafter so as to reach 
leachers in in New York state a few days before 
m, giving them latest 

ee on current topics. 
For the other subjects, the best way is to 


How To Pass An 
Examination 


study carefully the questions used in pre- 
vious examinations. For 35 cents we send 
you postpaid a book containing all the ques- 
tions and answers for the Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examinations for New York state, 
for the school a from September 1890 to 
September 1891, the answers and construc- 
tion in Drawing also being given. 
Rw We also send with this book without 
additional charge, all the questions and 
answers for most the year 1893,and part of 
the year 1894, thus furnishing, as it were, 
two books for the price of one. 
ADDRESS ‘‘ THE EDUCATOR,” 

35 Exchange St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

m, . Educator in Clubs to schools 


low as any Current Topic paper. 
Send for particulars. — 


MEN: WOMEN 


EARN $8 10816 AWEEK, t= 











bag 12" SUPPORTER 


can Silver, 20e, Dead B: ~~, 

Nickel “or Silver Finish, 

= — y A. — on oes 
ts wanted. 
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For Over Fifty Years 
Ms. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children while le 
bya 


Soothing hildren 

=e r little sufferer immediately. 
8, are is I mistake about it. It cures Diar- 
aa, tomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colle, ns doy i reduces Inflammation, and 
es tone and ene to the whole system. ae 

liow’s ees yup ” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of one of 
the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States.® Price twenty-five cents a bottle. 
sed ak i druggists throughout the world. Be sure 

tor “Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 











